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“How many times a 
day do you chew 


SPEARM/NT at 


It’s well for you to chew 
Look for the spear 


“Once! I start mornings and 
stop evenings!” | 

“I could do it all night if I 
wanted to, ’cause the flavor 


lasts longer’n | can chew!” 


This helpful tid-bit 
purifies breath im- 
mediately. 

Whitens teeth, too. 


The flavor lasts 
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Oft-Proved Supremacy 
Among the World’s Best 


The Marmon won the world’s championship by going 500 miles at the savage, 
record-breaking pace of 74.61 miles per hour. Had the Marmon won but this 
race, it might ‘be attributed to chance, but when one make of car, repeatedly 
wins the lion’s share of the oreat races, it may justly claim the credit due to 
correct design, intelligent selection of materials and unsurpassed workmanship. 
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Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


Established 1851 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 









Marmon “Thirty-Two” 
Touring Car — $2750 f. o. b. 
Indianapolis 
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on the boulevards, wherever you meet people 
of wealth and discrimination—there, in 
imcreasing numbers, you find THE 
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|) Howl Learned to Run aMot 


| mca Boy By GEORGE FITCH ws vwriive 


! years ago, when I was 
| tting y r . 
sitting on my porch : 

Ty FLLUST T 
with peace in my soul Sarees st 





| and nothing to doin the golden 

future but work and rest and 
} ride the whirling earth content- 
| edly on into old age, a friend 
of mine, Doc Wright by name, 


came around and persuaded 
me to buy a half-interest in the 
motor boat “‘ Imp.”’ 

Doc Wright, by the way, 
is absurdly na 1 Heis a 


11} 
im of misin- 






human compen 
formation on everything worth 
talking about. He has never 
been anything but wrong on 
everything we have discussed. 
This has been cur only dis- 
agreement in an otherwise per- 
fect friendship. I like Doc 
through and through. I like 
him so well that I would lend 
him money and dodge him if I 
felt that he couldn’t afford to 
| pay it back. We agree per- 
fectly on everything but the 
simple fact that he is never 
right on anything. When it 
comes to this he is as stubborn 
asamule. He won’t admit it. 
We have argued it for hours. 
Time and again I have pointed 
out to him the utter pifflishness 


of his political views, his taste 


in art, his opinions on short 





id his theories on 
putting. But you can’t tell a 
chap of this sort anything that 
will stick. All the thanks I 
have ever got from him have 


—————EEee 





ALBERT 


LEVER 





been in the shape of gratuitous 


insults regarding my own opin- “*You Go to Thunder!"’ Said I. “‘She May Start Again"’ 


ions. I neversaw such a man. 











When Wright asked me to go in with him and buy a motor boat which the owner was a sharp- 

was willing to part with for three hundred dollars, including tools, good-will and all engine and at 
the language necessary to run her, I laughed ir f I ‘ igh 
*‘You’d make a fine motor-boat skipper,” “Nature « ‘ W rig! I 
| intellectually to chauffeur a vacuum cleaner. t motor i I £ 
i get confused and drown yourself in gasoline.” t } 
i Just as usual, Doe couldn’t take a friendly flare ! ‘ W here 
i “That’s a nice thing to take from you,” he snort , ou b J the ¢ 
} want any information about motor boats I'll not come to you. I'l] go tor tle ‘The bral 
I He’s never seen one, but he’s a better authority than you. Why, man, |} he 1 “Yes 
are beyond your mechanical horizon. What I want you to do is to pay half the « of over the lak 
| this boat and watch m it. If you show ide | le ri ] ¢ ee! y id 

















| sometimes. But I doubt if you'll ever be equal to the j« I g 
“Thanks,” I said grimly. ‘I'll run thet boat myself. I happen to } V mk v Wright had 
like forty times as much about motor boats as y You give me ag r ‘ I 
with a two-phase rudder and I'll get as much speed out of her as the next fe 7 of wind, a 
j I could see that that impressed him, but he wouldn’t admit it. ‘‘ Rats!’’ he snort: All 
*‘You’d starve to death in a motor boat fifty feet from shore. If any one gave you He 1607 
y cross-compound spark plug you’d try to shave with it. I tell you I'll run the pawe 
i Boats are a bore to me, but I want to get out in the air more 4 l I 
| out too. Mooning around the library as you trying t 0} ) ‘ | Mis 
you on from day to day is making you hump-shouldered ‘ 
’ We had a good deal of conversation along this line and, though I had never be« ear stern ma 
4 enough to a motor boat to hit it with a brick, I flattered myself that I bluffed I 
pretty well off his feet. That’s a sad thing about Doc. When he does kn omet ' looke 
you can persuade him in half an hour that he doesn’t. I was so well pleased wit crank I 
myself after he had shut up that I gave him a check for one hundred and fift) i rsh 
and told him to go and buy the boat—which he did the next day. per 
During the following week I also gave my checks for various amounts for a ga have a ere 
of paint and a bushel of fittings; for new batteries and a caulking bill; for hauling the find that cra 
boat down to the water and tying her up to a stout float; for polishing her brass, and long crooke 





putting new engines in, and replacing the hull, a 
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Number 3 
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1 boat go by messing around the oil 


‘ and wiping your hands on your pocket handkerchief, 
i've yot another think coming.” 

Shut up,” d Wright, with what seemed to me to 
be very little spi “T never ran a boat with a poll 
parrot in it yet and I don’t want to now. If you have to 
talk, go and talk in the gasoline tank. That will be cheaper 
t} buying gas.” 

Are you going to start this engine?” I asked politely. 

How do 1 know?” said Wright. “If a sneak thief 

ome along and steal this crank, how am I going 
to help it?) There » crank here. Did you do anything 
wi 

There i thing that looked: like the handle of an 
ice-cream freezer here on the seat when I got in,”’ I said; 

I threw it out on the dock. It was taking up room that I 
eeded t¢ ) 


Wright crawled out and waved his arms in the air until 
I counted as many as half a dozen of them at atime. ‘Of 
all the triple-expansion prehistoric lunatics in captivity 
ju are the prize,”’ he shrieked. ‘‘That was the crank. I 
remember now, | put it there myself. Why didn’t you 
throw yourself out and leave the crank in the boat? That 
crank has more 
This irritated me, and besides I didn’t believe it was the 


nse than you'll ever have.” 


crank. I know a crank when I see it. It is a pendulous 
affair that hangs from the lower lip of an automobile. It 
is carnivorous and hits beginners on the head when they 
trifle with it, but it doesn’t roam around hunting for them. 
At any rate, I wasn’t going to take anything from Doc 
Wright. So I braced right up and fired back at him. 

‘I suppose you aren’t man enough to start it without a 
crank,”’ | said sarcustically. ‘‘ Some skippers have to have 
1crank and a lever and a team of horses and a legal adviser 
to start a motor boat. Others use a pinch of brains. Can 
you spare any?” 

Wright stood up and looked at me with perfectly anni- 
hilating seorn. “Some people don’t know the difference 
bet ween a bi-cycle and a tri-cycle engine,” he hissed. “But 
that doesn’t prevent them from giving advice. Have you 


»” 


uny more ignorance to display? 

I considered a minute. I can almost always tell when 
Wright is bluffing, but I didn’t want to go wrong this time. 
Finally I decided to call him Well,” said I, “this is the 
first bi-cycle engine I ever saw with the flywheel in front. 
But then, perhaps they make them different at your 
anally - 

“"Tain’t a bi-cycle engine, it’s a tri-cycle engine,” said 
Wright viciously 

“Then,” said I triumphantly, ‘‘why has it got two 
cylinders? Bi, my boy, is Sanskrit for two wet, you 
know.” | held up two finger 

It was a glorious victory. Wright wiped off his hand 
again in silence. “If you know so much about engines, 
come and start this one,”’ he said. ‘‘Some pe ople could run 
a gasoline engine a thousand miles an hour if their tongues 
eould stand the strain. If you don’t need a crank come 
and start this one with your fountain-pen.” 

“Certainly,” said I, feeling just as confident as a man 
who has been billed to swim up Niagara Falls. “It gives 
me pleasure to accommodate you. I thought that after 
a While you'd get tired of exposing your ignorance and would 
turn the job over to a man who knows a gasoline engine 
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from a gasoline stove. You just come 
right back here and sit down. And 
don’t touch the steering wheel either. 
A good many lives are lost because 
children and women and things like you 
get to fooling with steering wheels.” 

Wright glared at me in a way that 
was warming to my soul. I didn’t have 
the slightest idea how to start the fool 
thing, but now that I had him on the 
run I proposed to keep him there as long 
as possible. After I had worked a while 
I could sprain a wrist or something and 
then he could start it. 

Anyway I had bluffed out a man 
familiar with machinery and had made 
him go back to the stern and hold on 
with both hands, and I felt as proud 
a brand-new Democratic congressman. 
I squeezed in past the engine and 
cleared things around in a businesslike 
manner. Did you ever see the engine 
of a motor boat at rest when you didn't 
know how to start it? It is the coldest, 
deadest, most dishearteningly indiffer- 
ent piece of machinery that was ever 
invented. This one had two cylinders, 
with a hedge of wires, pipes, hose, 
springs, nuts, elbows, oilcups and other 
débris around it. It stood in a small 
lake of grease. Half a wagonload of 
tools, fittings and rope were piled around 
where you couldn’t help falling over 
them. I would just as soon have tried 
to start a pyramid. But the worst of 
it was that I was afraid, if I fooled around it too much, I 
might start it. What to do with it after it once started 
was a paralyzing puzzle to me. I cleared the junk away 
while Wright sat in the stern and sulked. “It’s lucky you 
didn’t start this thing,”’ I called out, just to keep him 
under my feet. ‘You've piled tools all over it. Some 
people like to have a flywheel throw wrenches and things 
through their legs, but I’ve got a prejudice against it.” 

‘“* Aw, shut up and start it!”’ said Wright in his most satis- 
factory tones. There was an oil can handy, and I squirted 
some oil wherever I thought it would do the most good. 
I unscrewed everything that would unscrew and then 
screwed everything up again very carefully. I twiddled a 
couple of levers and went back to the steering wheel and 
set the levers I found there exactly on the spot. What 
spot it was I didn’t have the slightest idea. I could see, 
however, that Wright was immensely impressed. Up to 
a certain point I believe I could handle even a locomotive 
in an expert-appearing manner. But I wouldn't tackle it 
unless the engine was chained to the track. 

After I had adjusted the steering wheel and looked over 
the side of the boat, and had coiled up the ropes and looked 
in the gasoline tank I ran out of things to do and began 
unscrewing the bolts again. Presently I found Wright 
glaring at me. 

“Some people use an engine to run a boat and some 
people use it to practice on with a monkey-wrench,” he 
said sarcastically. ‘‘ After you've screwed all those screw 





up once more you 
might take the flag 
off and nail it on 
again. We're in no 
hurry. We're mak 
ing pretty good 
progress anyway.” 

I looked at the 
shore. W e had 
drifted down a quar- 
ter of amile. A skiff 
with a one-lunged 
engine in it was bear- 
ing down on us. 
‘*Want a tow?” the 
owner asked. 

“No,” I answered, 
‘we're just resting.” 

The navigator 
looked at me curi- 
ously and went on. 

turned to Wright. 
‘*Now, if you will get 
out of the way,” I 
said, “I'll start this 
boat. Some potato 
raisers would start 
an engine without 
going over the bolts, 
but no one who has 
ever seen a piece of 
machinery except in 
the back of a diction- 
ary would think of 
doing it.” 


“At the Rate You're Moving Us,"' 
Said Doc, ‘I Figure That We'll 
Get to Shore Just in Time to 
Vote Next November"’ 
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Go Home Backward We Did 


“Slush,” said Wright ‘*Go ahead and start it. We'll 
drift out of this state if you don’t stop talking and get 
busy.” 

I had a wild idea that maybe I could turn the flywheel 
over by hand fast enough to start the engine. I rolled up 
my sleeves, wiggled everything movable in a businesslike 
manner and gave a mighty heave at the wheel. It moved 
over about six inches. I gave another and got it halfway 
over. I braced myself sideways, took hold of it with bott 
hands and put all the vim of my vigorous young nature into 
a titanic pull. There was a snapping, ripping sound. For 
a minute my heart stood still for fear the thing had started. 
3ut no. It was only two suspender buttons. I got up to 
repair the damages. 

**Some people try to start a motor boat as if they were 
‘You better 
wait until I screw that engine down tighter. You'll yank 
it clean out, first thing you know.” 

I didn’t say much. My inning was about over. I went 
back to the steering wheel, turned the levers over the 
other way and gave one of them a quick jerk. Nothing 
happened. The entire universe remained absolutely 


moving a piano,” said Wright meditatively. 


quiescent. 

ary winding your wat h,”’ said Wright. 

**Who’'s running this boat?” I barked back. 

‘Nobody,” said Wright. ‘‘But an eminent young 
safety-razor artist is making an awful ass of himself 
trying to.” 

| found a piece of waste, swabbed myself off and crawled 
out, laved in perspiration. ‘‘Well, I give up,” I said 
to him. ‘Go ahead and start her. 1 won’t bother you 
any more.” 

**Me?” said Wright. ‘I can’t start her.” 

“You can’t!” lL said scornfully. ‘“W hy not? Don’t you 
know enough about motor boats to start an e -ae8 

“IT never was in a motor boat in my life,” 
calmly. 

I looked at him for about half a minute. ‘Oh, well,” I 
said, getting up and looking longingly at the shore, “you 
haven't any the better of me. This is the first time I’ve 





iid Wright 


ever been in one.’ 

“‘The deuce you say!” said Wright. ‘‘ Why, I thought 
you 

“‘And I was fool enough to believe you,’ I broke in 
bitterly. 

“Can you row, you landlubber?” said Doe after a long 
pause. 
“I did once in the park,” I said, ‘‘but I’m no steam 
engine.” 

“Besides,” said Wright, looking hastily around, ‘‘there 
don’t seem to be any oars in the boat.”’ 

I stood up and looked around the horizon. We had 
drifted around the bend below the town and were far out 
on the broad bosom of the river, peacefully headed for the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


“This is what comes of associating with a man who 
never learned to drive anything but a baby buggy,” said 
Wright finally with some emphasis. 

“Sure,” said I; ‘this is also what comes of buying a 
boat on the recommendation of a man who puts on a life 
preserver when he gets into a bathtub.” 
(Continued on Page 24 



































BNER never would have taken me 
into th: 
helped 


mission and a child was the last cor ipal 





house if he could have 





He was on a despe rate 


he wished; but he had to do it. It was an evening of 


early winter 


\ raw and cold. A chilling rain was begin- 


ning to fall; night was descending and I could not go on 

I had been into the upcountry and had taken this short 

cut through the hills that lay here agai: 

tains. I would have been home by now, but a broken 
j 


snoe had delayed me. 





moun- 


I did not see Abner’s horse until I ay 








crossroads, but I thir had seen me from a distar 


His great chestnut stood ir the grassplot between the 
roads, and Abner sat upon him like a man of stone. He 


had made his decision when I got to him. 











The very aspect of the land was sinister. The house 
tood on a hill; round its base, through the sodded 
meadows, the river ran— dark, swift and silent; stretcl 
ing we was a forest and for background the great 
mount tood o the sk The house was ver 
old he higt ndows were of little panes of glass and 
oO the ancient white door the paint Was eamed and 
cracked wit! 

The name ea here was at ord 
in the hill who Sat his great roar 
as though he were a spider in the saddle. He had bee 
married more tl once but t le nad 





nd my Uncle Abner’s drovers had found the 


nging to the limb of a great elm that 





a bridie-rel Knotted around her 
et ell polle ol 
n tree One could 
the is ghost 





individed, belonged to Gaul and his 


























brother. This brother lived beyond the mour ns. He 
never came until he came th: li rendered 
ome accounting and they n It wa 

iid the brother believed hin d had come 
finally te the lands I G 
aid hi came upon a visit and out of love for 
him. 

One did not know where the truth lay between these 
tori Why he came we could m e certain; bu } 
he remained was beyond a doubt 

One mor gy Guul came to my Uncle Abner, « yg 
to the pommel of hi ddle while his great horse 
loped, to s that he had found |} brother dead d 
asking Abner to go with some others and look ups he 
man belore one touche n bod ind tne O gt nit 
buried 

hunchback led and cried out tf } erve 
were gone with griet d the terror of finding I other 
throat cut open and the blood upon him as he lay g 
in his bed. He did not ow a de 1. He had looked i 
the door— and fled. His brother had not got up and he | 
gone to ca niy VW nis brother I ne th ul gZ ne 
beneath | ro l love The hunchback | id ft Ked 
his red-lidded eye nd twisted | big, Nairy ha a! 
presented the aspect of grief. It looked grote le 1 
ioathsome; but he else could i toad OOK 1 
extremity? 

Abner had gone with n father i | than Stone 
They | found the man as Gaul the r by his 
nand and the marks ot ! iingers and I ruggie on him 
and about the bed And the country had gone to see hin 
buried. The hills had been afire with talk, but Abner and 
my father and Elnathan Stone were ent The came 

lent from Gaul’s house they stood suent betlore ne 
body when it was laid out for buri ind, bareheaded, 
they were silent when the earth received it 

A little later, however, when Gaul brought forth a will, 
leaving the brother's share of the estate to the hunchback, 
with certain loving words, and a mean allowance to the 


man’s children, the three had met together and Abner had 





he said, ‘“‘get down and drink 


river and the water clean in it. 








Then he extended his arm tow he s W 
house. 
“We shall go i .” he said; ‘‘but we ot eat nor 


drink there, for we do not come in peace 

I do not know much about that house, for I saw only one 
room in it; that was empty, cluttered with dust and rub- 
bish, and preémpted by the spider. Long double windows 


rk, silent 


ot little panes ol glass looked out over the 
I 








ing past without a sound, and 
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he padded arms of his chair and his sharp eyes twinkling 
like specks of glas Finally Abner spoke —I judged he 
believed me now asleep. 

‘And so, Gaul,” he said, “you think God is a scare 

9° 

‘{ do,” said Gaul. 

“And you have taken what you liked?” 

**T have,” said Gaul. 

“Well,” said Abner, ‘‘I have come to ask you to return 
what you have taken—and something besides, for usury.” 

He got a folded paper out of his pocket and handed it 
across the hearth to Gaul. 

The hunehback took it, leaned back in his chair, 
unfolded it at his leisure and at his leisure read it through. 

‘A deed in fee,” he said, “for ali these lands ‘ 
to my brother’s children. The legal terms are right: 
‘Doth grant, with covenants of general warranty’ 
It is well drawn, Abner; but I am not pleased to ‘grant 

“Gaul,” said Abner, “there are certain reasons that 


may move you.” 

The hunchback smiled. 

“They must be very excellent to move a man to alienate 
his lands.” 

“Excellent they are,” said Abner. ‘I shall mention the 
best one first.”’ 

“Do,” said Gaul, and his grotesque face was merry. 

“It is this,” said Abner: ‘You have no heirs. Your 
brother’s son is now a man; he should marry a wife and 
rear up children to possess these lands. And, as he is thus 
called upon to do what you cannot do, Gaul, he should 
have the things you have, to use.” 

“That's a very pretty reason, Abner,” said the hunch- 
back, ‘and it does you honor; but I know a better.” 

“What is it, Gaul?” said Abner. 

The hunchback grinned. ‘Let us say, my pleasure!’ 

Then he struck his bootleg with his great biack stick. 

**And now,” he cried, ‘‘who’s back of this tomfoolery?”’ 

“Tam,” seid Abner. 

The hunchback's heavy brows shot down. He was not 
disturbed, but he knew that Abner moved on no fool's 


errand, 

* Abner,” he said, “‘ you have some reason for this thing. 
What is it?” 

“T have several reasons for it,’’ replied Abner, “and I 
gave you the best one first.” 

“Then the rest are not worth the words to say them in,” 
eried Gaul. 

“You are mistaken there,”’ replied Abner; ‘‘I said that I 
would give you the best reason, not the strongest . 
Think of the reason I have given. We do not have our 
possessions in fee in this world, Gaul, but upon lease and 
for a certain term of service. And when we make default 
in that service the lease abates and a new man can take the 
title.” 

Gaul did not understand and he was wary. 

“T carry out my brother’s will,” he said. 

“But the dead,” replied Abner, “cannot retain dominion 
over things. There can be no tenure beyond a life estate. 
These lands and 
chattels are forthe 


” 


the dead set up; and if one goes to law upon a question the 
judge looks backward through his books until he finds out 
how the dead have settled it—and he follows that. And 
all the writers, when they would give weight and authority 
to their opinions, quote the dead; and the orators and all 
those who preach and lecture—are not their mouths filled 
vith words that the dead have spoken? Why, man, our 
lives follow grooves that the dead have run out with their 
thumbnails!”’ 

He got on his feet and looked at Abner. 

““What my brother has written in his will I will obey,” 
he said. ‘‘Have you seen that paper, Abner?” 

“*T have not,” said Abner, “‘but I have read the copy in 
the county clerk’s book. It bequeathed these lands to you.” 

The hunchback went over to an old secretary standing 
against the wall. He pulled it open, got out the will and a 
pack of letters and brought them to the fire. He laid 
the letters on the table beside Abner’s deed and held out 
the will. 

Abner took the testament and read it. 

**Do you know my brother’s writing?” said Gaul. 

“*T do,” said Abner. 

“‘Then you know he wrote that will.” 

“He did,” said Abner. ‘It isin Enoch’s hand.” Then 
he added: ‘But the date is a month before your brother 





came here.’ 

“Yes,” said Gaul; “it was not written in this house. 
My brother sent it tome. See—here is the envelope that 
it came in, postmarked on that date.”’ 


Abner took the envelope and compared the date. 





,”’ said Gaul; ‘‘when my brother had set his signa- 
ture to this will he addressed that cover. He told me of it.” 
The hunchback sucked in his cheeks and drew down his 
eyelids. ‘‘Ah, yes,” he said, ‘‘my brother loved me!” 

‘‘He must have loved you greatly,”’ replied Abner, ‘‘to 
thus disinherit his own flesh and blood.” 

“And am not I of his own flesh and blood too? 
the hunchback. ‘The strain of blood in my brother runs 
pure in me; in these children it is diluted. Shall not one 
love his own blood first?”’ 

“Love!” echoed Abner. ‘‘ You speak the word, Gaul 
but do you understand it?” 

“*T do,” said Gaul; ‘for it bound my brother to me.” 

“And did it bind you to him?” said Abner. 

I could see the hunchback’s great white eyelids droop- 
ing and his lengthened face. 

‘*We were like David and Jonathan,” hesaid. ‘‘I would 
have given my right arm for Enoch and he would have 
died for me.” 

“He did!” said Abner. 

I saw the hunchback start, and, to conceal the gesture, 
he stooped and thrust the trunk of the apple tree a little 
farther into the fireplace. A cloud of sparks sprang up. ‘A 
gust of wind caught the loose sash in the casement behind 
us and shook it as one, barred out and angry, shakes a door. 
When the hunchback rose Abner had gone on. 


” eried 
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“Tf you loved your brother like that,” he said, “‘ you will 

do him this service—you will sign this deed.”” 

3ut, Abner,” replied Gaul, ‘‘such was not my brother’s 
will. By the law, these children will inherit at my death. 
Can they not wait?” 

“Did you wait?” said Abner 

The hunchback flung up his head. 

“Abner,” he cried, ‘‘what do you mean by that?” And 
he searched my uncle’s face for some indicatory sign; but 
there was no sign there—the face was stern and quiet. 

‘‘T mean,” said Abner, ‘“‘that one ought not to have an 
interest in another’s death.” 

“W hy not ?”’ said Gaul. 

** Because,” replied Abner, ‘‘one may be tempted to step 
in before the providence of God and do its work for it.” 

Gaul turned the innuendo with a cunning twist. 

‘You mean,” he said, “that these children may come to 
seek my death?” 

I was astonished at Abner’s answer. 
“Yes,” he said; ‘‘that is what I mean.” 

**Man,” cried the hunchback, ‘‘ you make me laugh!” 

‘Laugh as you like,” replied Abner; ‘‘but I am sure 
that these children will not look at this thing as we have 
looked at it.” 

‘** As who have looked at it?”’ said Gaul. 

‘**As my brother Rufus and Elnathan Stone and I,”’ said 
Abner. 

‘*And so,” said the hunchback, ‘“‘you gentlemen have 
considered how to save my life. I am much obliged to 
you.” He made a grotesque, mocking bow. “And how 
have you meant to save it : 

‘By the signing of that deed,” said Abner. 
‘I thank you!” cried the hunchback. ‘But I am not 





pleased to save my life that way. 

I thought Abner would give some biting answer; but, 
instead, he spoke slowly and with a certain hesitation. 

“There is no other way,” he said. ‘“‘We have believed 
that the stigma of your death and the odium on the name 
and all the scandal would in the end wrong these children 
more than the loss of this estate during the term of your 
natural life; but it is clear to me that they will not so 
regard it. And we are bound to lay it before them if you 
do not sign this deed. It is not for my brother Rufus and 
KInathan Stone and me to decide this question.” 

“To decide what question?” said Gaul. 

‘**Whether you are to live or die!” said Abner. 

The hunchback’s face grew stern and resolute. He sat 
down in his chair, put his stick between his knees and 
looked my uncle in the eyes. 

**Abner,”’ he said, ‘‘ you are talking in some riddle. 

Say the thing out plain. Do you think I forged that will? 
‘I do not,” said Abner. 

‘Nor could any man!” cried the hunchback. “It is in 
my brother’s hand—every word of it; and, besides, there 
is neither ink nor paper in this house. I figure on a slate; 
and when I have a thing to say I go and tell it.’”’ 

“‘And yet,’’ said Abner, ‘“‘the day before your brother’s 
death you bought somesheets of foolscap of the postmaster.” 

**I did,”’ said 
Gaul —‘‘and for 











uses ol mena thes 
arrive. The needs 
of the living over- 
rule the devises of 
the dead.” 

Gaul was watch- 
ing Abner closely. 
He knew that this 
was some digres- 
sion, but he met it 
with equanimity. 
He put his big, 
hairy fingers to- 
gether and spoke 
with a judicial air. 

“Your argu 
ment,” he said, ‘is 
without a leg to 
standeon, Itisthe 
dead who govern. 
Look you, man, 
how they work 
their will upon us! 
Who have made 
the laws? The 
dead! Who have 
made the customs 
that we obey and 
that form and 
shape our lives? 
The dead! And 
the titles to our 
lands— have not 
the dead devised 
temit .« «ss @ 
a surveyor runs a 








my brother. 
Enoch wished to 
make some calcu- 
lations with his 
pencil. I have 
the paper with his 
figures on it.” 

He went to his 
desk and brought 
back some sheets. 

“And yet,” said 
Abner, “this willis 
written on a page 
of foolseap.” 

“And why not 
said Gaul. “Is it 
not sold in every 
store to Mexico?’ 

It was the 
truth—and Abner 
drummed on the 
table. 

“And now,” 
said Gaul, ‘‘we 
have laid one sus- 
picion by looking 
it squarely in the 
face; let us lay 
the other. What 
did you find about 
my brother’sdeath 
to moon over?”’ 

“Why,” said 
Abner, ‘‘should 
he take his own 
lifein this house?” 
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line he begins at 
some corner tnat 
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JUPITER BEHOLDETH SIGNS OF TROUBLE 
DROPPETH A FLEA INTO THE TAFTONIAN EAR 


Book I 


Twas Mount Olympus. On a ridge 
Of clouds sate Jove and puffed cigars 
What time he played at auction bridge 
With Venus, Mercury and Mars, 
Till, glancing down on Washington, 
He saw outstretched on Nature’s face 
A sight which gave him such a stun 
He nearly trumped his partner’s ace 


For, bouncing in from many a state, 
He saw a thousand warriors fly, 
Each labeled ‘‘ I'm a Candidate.” 
Ambition blinded many an eye 
As many a campaign sloganette 
They shouted in perfervid joy — 
E’en so the Argive hosts beset 
The topless towers of ancient Tro» 


‘Apollo!’ thundered Jove, sore het, 


‘**Who now attempts Our Bill to shelve ? 
For nigh four years he’s been our pet 
And must again in Nineteen Twelve 
Go, Phoebus of the shining crest, 
Descend at once to Washington, 
Poke William in his globelike vest 
And bid him get a wiggle on. 


For if some vile Insurgent wight 
Should gain the Presidential chair, 
Or if some Democratic blight 
Should settle on the White House fair, 
We gods, who cannot bribe the Fates, 
Must pack our lugs and hustle hence; 
And Heaven must close its golden gates 
For lack of business confidence.” 


Apollo heard. A slight disguise 
He donned, of U.S. Army plan, 

In which the world might recognize 
A Certain Military Man. 

Time's loud alarm clock next he took, 
And this at 1912 he set; 

And being thus equipped, he snook 
Earthward to warn Jove’s Special Pet. 


TAFTONIS HEARETH THE FATAL NUMERALS 


AWAKENETH TO THE BIG SIEGE 


‘‘Awake, Taftonis! Broadening Bill, arise! 


O’er thy White Home the orb of day ‘gins rise — 





Our Hero Heard the Sound That All Men Dread 
Tedysses Rumbling From the Outlook Desk 





THE 


AND 





““Who are the Chiefs of This Madero Horde, 


These Almost:Near:Prospective:Candidates?"’ 


Phe Dove of Peace is cackling in her nest 

And picking buckshot from her snowy breast 
Why dost thou lie in Dreamland’s idle clutch, 
Dreaming of batting averages and such, 

Or Gridiron dinners, where the comic crew 
Come stuffed with pillows, imitating You ? 

So spake Apollo, poising on the floor 

Nigh to the couch where the Taftonian snore 
Mimicked old Ocean with its rumble deep 

Gee! said the god, ** how these fat heroes sleep! 
While gaunt Insurgents rise at morning's dew 
sill pounds his ear—and gains a pound or two 
he god of day no doubt had further said 

But broad Taftonis raised his kingly head 

And to Apollo spake, with eyes half shut 

Well, what's the row this morning, Archie Butt ? 
lhe Heavenly Archer, militant as starch, 

Was hard, indeed, to tell from Heavenly Arch, 
And so replied: ** Thy foes their arts employ 

ro storm the gates of Washingtonian Troy 

Full many a Seeker for thy Job has riz, 
Intending for to put thee out of biz; 

Full many feet yearn in thy shoes to delve 

And nail thy throne for Nineteen Hundred Twelve 


E’en as a wounded hippo spurns the sod 
Punctured from ambush by stern Teddy's wad, 
So leaped Taftonis in majestic pride, 

Pall as a god—and several times as wide 

Seized his bright opera glasses and looked down 
Upon the heroes who besieged the town 

From every stone a champion seemed to jump 
Thundering loud defis from every stump 

They flocked from Texas and they soared irom Mains 
By motor car, by mule, by aeroplane, 

Aiming their fusils at the Tariffs height, 

With slugs of oratoric dynamite 

And when our Hero full an hour had gazed 

His mustache drawn with pain, his features glazed 
To Archibald Apollo spake the lord 
‘Who are the chiefs of this Madero horde, 

These almost-near-prospective-Candidates 

Who hammer at my well-protected gates?’ 
Apollo from his belt, with nimble wrist, 

Pulled forth a lengthy alphabetic list 


TAFTONIS SURVEYETH THE NEAR-CANDIDATES WHILE# 
1POLLO-BUTT TELLETH OF THEIR DEEDS OF ARMS 


iND LEGS 


** Oh, who's that sawed-off feller with the rising pompadour?”’ 
** Why, that’s Wisconsin Bobbie,’’ answered Archie, with a 


sigh 
‘*He’s ahomeopathic Dreadnought, with arecord target score 
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He's four feet seven in his socks and half of him is hair; 
He can nominate directly or recall or referend 
He protects the farmer’s hay, sir, and he's death on Schedule 
K, sir; 
While the faithful thus address him as his bulwarks they 
defend : 


‘*Here’s to you, Fuzzy Wuzzy, from your home in Madi-san 


You're a chronic darned Insurgent and a first-class fightin 
man 

You're the only doggoned fetish that could urge us to declare 

For an Independent Ticket—for you've broke the Solid 
Square 


Say, who's that gawky pedagogue, with glasses on his nose ?"’ 
Why, that’s the Wondrous Woodrow answered Archie 
**Ain’t he grand 
Phough a Princeton tiger sired him, don't be careless and 
suppose 
Phat the Jungle-Cat of Tammany laps butter from his hand 
He's a blend of Doctor Syntax, Grover Cleveland, Henry 
George 
He can scold a Plutocrat in Greek or beat him to a jell 
While the low-browed son of tillage bids him welcome to 
the village 
With a sort of Labor-Union-Democratic-Princeton yell 


W oodrow Woodrow, who is he 4 
Progress and Princeton with a capital P 
None o’ yer flimflams! 
Give ‘em the jimjams! 
Smash the Trusts with yer football slimslams! 
Right hand, left hand, one-two-three ! 
Land another on the G. O. P 


Gosh! Who's His Regal Whiskers, riding madly down the 
course f 
Why, that’s Supreme Court Charley,’’ Archie cried, with 
trembling voice 
He's a Standard Oil dissolver and a brother to the horse 
And he’s cheered at Saratoga as the Sporting Public's 
choice 
If he cops the Nomination—and, of course, I think he will 
All the rottenness of Denmark will be dragged from out 
cold storage 
Wrong will get it in the koko while the angels sit in loco 
Warbling Hughes’ Reformed Selections as they sip 


celestial porridge 


‘Foe of Senatorial Shylocks, 

Saint in heart as well as li-locks 

Who'll comb out Columbia's wry locks 
Charley? Charley? 











What Pen Can Liman the Oriental State 


Through Which They Passed! 
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Champion of long endurance, 

Payer of enormous pew-rents— 

Keep an eye on Life Insurance 
When you vote for Charley ! 


So, o’er the plain Taftonis cast his orb, 
Beholding the ambitious heroes come, 

Bearing the seeking Jook of Candidates. 
Some were Progressives, others favored sons; 
Yet some there were who had no good Excuse 
Except old P. T. Barnum's favorite maxim: 
‘It does no harm to get your Name in print.” 
Harmon, of Cincinnati, safe and sane, 
Flourished his sword of well-protected steel, 
Bidding his men be wise, but not too wise 
Hearstus, the King of Willies, strode amain, 
Searing a sheaf of fireworks in his pocket, 

And now and then he lightly touched one off — 
So stood he in the midst of sparks and noise, 
All-glorying in his self-created boom 

And see! the champion of all the Champs! 
Champing his bit and calling loud for war, 
Trying to roar the way that Uncle Joseph 

Did in those sad, bad sessions when the Speaker 
Was something more than Servant in the House 
And in the distance, scowling o'er the host 
While flourishing a tarnished cross of gold, 
Stood Bill of Lincoln, with an air detached. 
“*Ye gods!"’ he murmured Can it truly be 

That I, the Tireless Orator, must quit? 

Oh! hath Perpetual Motion quite run down? 
Ain't there some way to wind the darned thing 

up, 
Se I and It can make a fareweil run?" 


se 


These things Taftonis saw. And o'er his chest 
He girt nine ells of armor roundabout ; 
While distant, rumbling like a sportive bull 


Taking high hurdles through a china shop, 
Our Hero heard the sound that all men dread— 
Tedysses rumbling from the Outlook desk 


TAFTONIS, GIRT FOR BATTLE, FARETH TO SEE THE 


ADMINISTRATION ORACLE; THE FAITHFUL HILLES 
SINGETH A SECRETARIAL ODE 


“Charley Hilles, faithful Hilles, don thy coat and come 
with me; 
For I'm going to see the Oracle who all things knows, 
and more. 
There is bound to be a battle; 
And before the javelins rattle, 
Faith, I want to get the inside dope upon the final score.”’ 


So the faithful Charley Hilles donned the ceremonial coat, 
And he helped his Kingly Master in the chariot of gas; 
Then, by many Babylonian 
Halls and temples Washingtonian, 
Toward .the Grotto of the Oracle the gloomy twain did 
pass. 


Past the Temple of the Navy, where the Steel Trust comes 
to pray; 
Past the Temple of the Army, where excitement comes 
so slow 
That the embryo Napoleons, 
As they count their sparse simoleons, 
Famish for a fight with some one — if it’s only Mexico 


Past the Sacred Hall of Whitewash, where the faithful toil 
by day 

Kalsomining smutty sinners from the snow-producing 
pond; 


Where the vocal Joseph Bailey 
Holds forensic classes daily, 
Now excusing, now abusing, many a jackpot-blackened 
blond. 
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Such they passed. At length Taftonis to the faithful Hilles 
cried: 
“Smite thy harp, O Charles 
on our way.” 
So the genius secretarial 
Plucked a dozen chords funereal 
And delivered in a hag-rid voice this executioner’s lay: 


' 


I would a song to speed us 


SONG 


‘Secretaries come and go — 
Hi! Ho! Look at me! 
Doubtless I'm the April snow 
Or the sand beside the sea. 
Permanency is a fable; 
Nothing's really very stable. 
Carpenter departed snortin’ 
And was followed by a Norton 
All too rashly Charley vaunted— 
Soon appeared the sign, ‘Boy Wanted.’ 
Now another happy face 
Smiles in the accustomed place 
Where a Loeb or Cortel-you 
Gave official How-de-doo ? 
As for me— 
Who can tell? 
Though I be 
Doing well, 

All too soon I may be flittin’, like a wet and 
wounded kitten, with the Pink Slip in my 
mitten, and my soul profoundly smitten 
with a fund of thoughts unwritten; 

And upon my chest tomorrow 

They may hang this tag of sorrow: 

‘Such is fame; 
Quickly spent. 
He has came — 
He has went.’ 
Continued on Page 24) 
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N PARIS it is often diffieult for the stranger to find 

the firm he is looking for. He has the street number, 

t but that merely designates the entrance to 
i large courtyard. The door is big enough for automobiles 
to goin, and horse cabs, which take away boxes and crates 
of bonnets and even machine ry, by the only quick delivery 
service that Paris seems to know in this line. 

lhe stranger walks into this court. At one side he sees 
an ornumental fountain, formerly a pump over the well 
Even now, though con- 


DECORA 


oO be sure; 


from which tenants get water 
nected with the Paris mains, it may be the sole supply for 
the unpiped flats and offices. Various kinds of work are 
going on in this courtyard. Knives and scissors are being 
ground; goods are being packed. New covers are being put 
on mattresses in sight of owners, so that there may be no 
trickery with the valuable wool filling — which suggests to 
the American a market for cotton-fiber mattresses. 

There are many doors and alleys, with few signs or 
Through a door the stranger sees an elevator. 
He walks in. Nobody in sight. But there is a button. 
He pushes it, thinking the janitor will answer. The empty 
elevator starts upward all by itself—it is automatic. He 
ees another button, ** Descente,”” and pushes that. 
But the elevator still rises grimly. He concludes that he 
had better get out of the place before the thing goes through 
the roof, and he slinks into the courtyard again, hoping 
that nobody has seen him. Then, probably, the concierge 
or his wife comes out of a dark lodge and helps him find the 
firm he wants. Not always, though, for sometimes even 


nameplates, 


labeled 


the concie rgeis ata 10388, 

One day the Paris representative of an American 
locomotive-buiiding concern was asked over the telephone 
to call for an erder. On arriving at the street address 
yiven he could find no sign bearing the name as he had 
caught it on the wire, and the concierge did not recognize 
it. The customer was there, undoubtedly; but that order 
is still unfilled. It was only for a two-dollar lamp, to be 
sure. Yet had the lamp been satisfactory it might have 
led the customer to buy a railroad locomotive. 

The Paris business man, when finally located, is found 
doing business among velvet upholstery, lace curtains and 
other feminine fittings not known in our business establish- 
Jut he is kindly and accessible, and rather partial 

Americans. 

More Americans do business in Paris than in either 
London or Berlin. Many of them are buyers of French 


ments, 


Ways of Paris—By James HM. 
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goods for export. The artistic and luxurious nature of 
French products generally leads the Frenchman to worry 
less about price competition than the Englishman or the 
German, so that he is not inclined to be resentful when he 
sees Americans selling in his market. 

Then it might besaid that the Frenchman and the Yankee 
understand each other because they are both men of ideas 
in greater degree than the German or Englishman. The 
German feels more at home in copying than in originating, 
outside of scientific research; while the Englishman will 
usually value a precedent before an idea. 

Again, the Frenchman’s conservative scheme of business 
leads him to like American energy and daring. When the 
Yankee department-store buyer rapidly sorts the French- 
man’s samples into three piles, says that those in the 
first he does not want at all, those in the second he will 
order, and those in the third pile he wishes to consider 
again tomorrow, the French brother is full of admiration 
at his decision. Nowadays it is considered wise to put 
French lads into business houses managed by Americans 
in Paris, so that they can catch some of this spirit. 

The French scheme of business demands considerable 
study and experience before the stranger is at home in it. 
An American is somewhat at a loss for a time in a land 
where checks are seldom used, and large sums in cash must 
always be kept in the office safe with, perhaps, ten or 
twenty thousand dollars in bonds as security for more 

ish in an emergency. 

When goods are sold to the trade, France, a bill 
sent at the end of the month. Instead of the customer 
paying by check, however, the seller waits until the follow- 
ing month, to give the buyer time to correct any errers, 
and then draws upon the buyer through his bank. 

A very large proportion of the banking business of 
France is done through a few large financial institutions 
having branches in every important center. The manu- 
facturer in Paris has sold goods to the merchant in Lyons, 
for example. He makes out a draft for the amount, sends 
it to his own bank in Paris, and the bank forwards it to 
Lyons. There a collector brings the draft to the merchant 
and it is paid in cash, which is then transferred and 
credited to the manufacturer in Paris. In many cases, 
though, the merchant keeps his funds in the local branch 
of the manufacturer’s bank, in which event the merchant 
merely accepts the draft and the bank transfers the cash. 
Much of the business of the country is so conducted. 


Collins 


PRESTON 


are also passing from hand to 
Around the first of each month millions 


‘s to pay bills, and are 


Yet large sums in cash 
hand all the time. 
of franes are drawn from the bank 
returned in a few day s. The landlord and small tradesme 
want cash and distrust a check. Checks are little used. 
The banks make heavier charges for collecting them tha) 
they do for drafts, and assume no responsibility for paying 
the money to the proper person, so that checks do not 
give the security we associate with them. No identif 
is asked for, nor can checks be crossed as on the 
system. A check will be paid by the bank to 

and French banks keep the can 
so that they do not come back 








person presents it; 
checks when paid, 
depositor as receipts 

Where longer credit is given the buyer of goods, or 
where the seller needs cash immediately, a bill of exchar 
is drawn for the amount of the purchase, signed by both 
parties, indorsed by a third business firm to make it ‘ three- 
name paper,’’ and then sold to a bank. The seller of the 
goods pays the discount, which 
France than in any other country. 
satisfied with a low rate of interest on extremely safe 
securities. Many people are glad to leave money with the 
banks on time deposit for as little as one per cent. So the 
French banks always have 
with which to buy good commercial paper. 

Perhaps the most interesting form of commercial paper 
in France is the kind that is too small to get into the banks 
at all. The small merchant in the provinces buys 
est order of goods and wants three months’ credit. The 
wholesale merchant from whom he purchases cannot tie up 
capital that long. But the goods are sent, and the country 
merchant makes out a bill of exchange for the amount, 
which is virtually a promise to pay three months from 
date. He signs it, the wholesaler signs it, and then a 
third signature is secured as further assurance— a thing easy 
to get in a country where everybody is used to doing 
business in this way. But, instead of taking the bill to 
the bank, the wholesaler puts it in his cash box and treats 
it as so much money. These “‘little bills’”’ are in sums so 
small that the banks would not discount them—they are 
often drawn for as little as five dollars. By-and-by the 
wholesaler, in turn, wants goods from a manufacturer. 
He purchases, and sends sufficient of these little bills to 
meet the cost. The wholesaler adds his signature to each 
bill, thus binding himself in turn to pay the amounts if 
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French caution is 


vast sums of cheap money 


a mod- 
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worthless, 
in his bank, to be collected when the dates 


+n the bank sends them to the original makers, 
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within a few! ite escribed 
as a country where the sheer goodwill of siness is 
seldom worth anything when one comes to sell out, and 
é the ime time ai 1 whe there the most 
liberal 1 argin in W nto do Dusiness on cred 

Long credit goes hand in | 1 th the sh 
} mant em to suc ante’ +1 nt 
ettlement « | cause m. An Ame in called 
in a I tor for one As tre r é no 
farther t} S e preser he sent the il fee b 
messenger next mor ra ne ac nome 
senger left it. Two hours late the doct nu é ] t 
isk Vnat Was { 4 rt prompt payne t A 0) 
irregular that he feared ther is some a itisia ! 
with his service If one ul paying at ll before 
the « istomary t e, a second t I] l of en be sent at the 
end of the mont} though the amount were still due; 
for payment out of the re routine seems to disor- 
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j 
accounts. But it takes months of explanation to bring 


French business houses to accept such a method. 





The general scheme of French finance is amusingly 


illustrated in the restaurant waiter. The French waiter is 
a veritable cornerstone of the national life. He has hi 
regular customer nd lls them “ nts.” They sit i 
regular customefs, and caus them chent ey sit in 


lay; and ifa 


ire corner ol the 
o little standing 


3 that he is going 
get old enough to 





at home or in tl e. He can tell him which dishes are 
well cooked today and condemn those that are not by a 
French shrug that says everything. He is the client’s 
friend and .confidant, and whe funds are low he will 


it for a week or a month, paying the bill 
pocket each day and accepting a double tip 





ne cle 1 Ss again. 

Because checks are little used the bill collector is 
another 1! ! ire 1 France Oe sionally one of 
these m¢ murdered for the ge sum he is Carr 
a ind Su rdere recent guillotined at I 
and when efforts were made to secure a reprieve after his 
sentence the united | lectors of the town threatened 
4 demonstr if iga tne l r es 


N AMERICAN oma ew to French w iVs had 





amusing <¢ oversy with a bill collector. She had 
bought garments to the value of a hundred dollars from a 
large Paris de} rtment store, but } i sent them back ior 
br gt t the re c ) ed that there 
( ge ¢ me eig! cent ne er 
he Ame lan, istomed the Frencl 
e! ‘ ¢ ye ( ed the goods d refused 
to pa The « € eate one ed awa 
the door He ed She it herself the bathrox 
He ered e 4 egged her to pay. He 
i na ne « 11d ( é tore She nowever 
held the fort é i ind finally the collector wer 
to her kitche te ne pre epan there, and bore 
triump! Wa e I is his businessto collect 




















be done for five hundred dollars. He was given 
the job. When the work was completed he brought 
in a long bill, the total of which was more than one 





housand Practically every screw was 








charged for 





c he Manager spread 

out before the architect 

“Ts that the way he 
asked hotly. W hat sort of 
asking one price and chargir 

“Oh, Monsieur doe t« he 
architect. ‘] ended that 1 pay tl 
bill—no, no! I am to go over it and determine 
the proper charge 

He did so, cutting down each item. When he 
had finished the total was just about what tne 
builder had originally estimated, and the latter wa 
thoroughly satisfied. It is said that the work ol 
auditing the minutely detailed bilis for some of the 
public buildings in France often takes year 


The Frenchmar love LO bargal . Prices in the 


shops probably include a percentage that Wu ai N 
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nilated Prices for Old Masters 


By AUGUSTUS KOOPMAN 


ILLUSTRATED Br mM. Lc. BLUMENTHAL 








SSUME a million people to be the sole survivors of a 
dying world, with but ten loaves of bread as the 
only foodstuff left; he who could pay five hundred 
thousand dollars, five million—or any price—for a loaf 
would be getting full value; it keeps him alive —and there 
would be no one to remark: ‘‘ But why the necessity?” 

No painting, however, will ever reach that preciousness; 
nor could those recently put on the market, or those that in 
the natural course of events may be put on the market, ever 
be worth intrinsically the huge prices recently paid. These 
sums are often inflated, fictitious and out of proportion 
to the worth of the canvas, offering an opportunity for self- 
advertisement on the part of the purchaser by associating 
his name with the announcement of “a fortune for an 
‘old master.’”” And so, when the newspapers announce in 
sensational headlines the purchase of a newly discovered 
or obtainable old master, by Mr. Moneybagus Americanus 
for the trifling sum of from three to five hundred thousand 
dollars, we are filled with amazement; and we natu- 
rally ask the question: Does the “lucky” purchaser 
get so many dollars’ worth of pleasure from this work 
of art or is it purely a matter of pride in being able to 
pay euch a sum? 

Now a production by a great old master is a very 
fine and precious thing to possess if it be in good con- 
dition and at the particular master’s best period, and 
a good example of that period; but few, if any, of 
the best are put on the market. When you hear a 
man say, “Il wouldn't give ten cents for all the old 
masters in the world—they made my feet so tired 
walking through the Louvre!”’ or, ‘ They are all dark 
and old things, anyhow; give me something bright 
and new!” you know at once he would like nothing 
good even from the modern masters. 

The possession of good pictures or sculptures by old 
masters gives prestige to a collection; and, as rare 
aves, they are devoutly desired. 

There are collectors, even in America, who for years 
have quietly watched their chances, have competed 
with museums abroad and, without the general, pub- 
lic’s knowledge, have acquired a worthy collection. 
There are many like a gentleman from Philadelphia 
who started a collection years ago, when he knew 
little of art, somewhat in the spirit of the old lady 
who remarked to Winslow Homer: 

“I don’t know anything about art, but I know 
what I like.” 

“Madam,” replied that painter, “‘your tastes are 
shared by all the lower animals.” 

This gentleman now possesses only one picture of 
his first collection, bought when he was acquiring the 
A, B, C of art. He sold his first collection— bought 
another and sold that; and so on until he became a 
real connoisseur, but the prices of the works he 
acquired never became public property. 

Napoleon was the only man who had the power 
in the last hundred years to make a really great art 
collection. With his armies he conquered nations 
and brought their greatest treasures to France. Most 






The Laughing:Stock and a Wee Bit the Terror of Europe 


of the great works of the past had for hundreds of years 
been acquired by the cultured nations of Europe for their 
public museums, their palaces and churches—with the 
exception of a few great private collections that were 
almost impregnable. 

Napoleon entered on the scene, conquered and built up 
the country; but calmly stole—or shall we say “looted ’’?— 
the finest pictures and sculpture, and sent them home to 
France. True, many have been since returned to their 
rightful owners; but Parisstill owns the greatest examples 
and ‘‘for keeps.”’ 

Napoleon’s was the only way. How, then, can the 
American, with his millions, hope to compete with Napoleon 
and his armies? 

We have heard the Spread Eagle’s remark: ‘Oh, we 
will buy up all the old pictures and stuff in Europe yet!” 
The Eagle forgets that those nations, with their present 
national pride, will first have to be conquered. 
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A Living Painter Shared the Profits of the Discoveries 
of a Dead One 





The dealer can hardly be blamed for this mania of the 
American millionaire, or for exploiting it when a work of a 
great master is to be had. The temptation is irresistible. 
A great price looms up before the seller, for the purse and 
gullibility of Americans seem to be unlimited especially if 
the would-be purchaser is a multi-millionaire, if he wants 
old masters and has confidence in the agent. There are 
no standards of value in these days of hysteria, and 
the prices received depend very largely on the spending 
power of the buyer and the keenness of his desire for the 
picture, 

True, there are picture dealers above all suspicion, 
honorable men who handle old masters because their 
patrons demand them, but seem content with modest 
profits—at times. In a recent sale an American dealer 
was forced to pay an excessive figure in open competition 
with foreign dealers and collectors; he sold his purchase 
in a few days for a small profit; but we wish to disparage 

only the very greatly inflated prices recently secured — 

often by methods that smack of the “ flimflam.” 
Here are a few prices obtained in the last two 

years, which we consider absurdly exaggerated: 


SUGGESTED VALUE 


PAID 

EVEN NOW 
Corot’s Fisherman . P . $127,000 $ 35,000 
Frans Hals’ Old Woman . ‘ : 137,000 410,000 
Turner's Pas de Calais . . . 200,000 120,000 
Frans Hals’ Family Group . 100,000 150,000 
Velasquez’ Portrait of D' Alvarez 400,000 60,000 
Rembrandt's The Mill . ° ° 175,000 30,000 


At least these are the advertised prices procured— 
and, true or not, the harm done is the same. 

To prove that such prices paid in recent years for 
old masters or dead recent masters are inflated, often 
fictitious values —out of all proportion to their intrinsic 
worth—often worked up by a group of speculators 
just as stock is now and then skyrocketed, and that 
they do harm and not good, is the object of this 
article. 

An amusing story was told of how the famous 
Peachblow Vase achieved its high price in a private 
sale some twenty-five years ago. We mention it asa 
case in illustration. 

“What is the price of that charming vase?” in- 
quired an old lady of the attendant in charge of the 
exhibition. 

“Ah, let me see.” And being near-sighted he mis- 
read the ticket and by mistake added a cipher. 
“Yes, yes—the great Peachblow—thirty thousand 
dollars, madam,” 

The price marked was three thousand dollars; but 
the lady’s admiration grew tenfold, and soon every 
one heard of the miracle of beauty to be sold and of 
its great value. 

The vase brought twenty-four thousand dollars at 
the sale, and the attendant little knew how long- 
sighted he was. This has given the tip to the boomer, 
and has served, possibly unconsciously, as the 
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leitmotif of later big prices; for the greater the price 


asked the greater seems to be the appreciation and the 
quicker the sale. 

A certain class of buyer would look twice at an object if 
thirty thousand dollars were asked. “By Jove! It must 
fine!’”’ Another class would look twice if it were 
marked thirty dollars. ‘Hello! That looks like a good 
thing going cheaply!” The latter class is in the minority. 

The next modern “‘startler’’ came when that famous 
picture, The Angelus, by Jean 
Francois Millet, brought the 
then unheard-of price of one 
hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Its history is 
not irrelevant here—the price 
paid the painter, the picture’s 
subsequent wildcat career 
and its present resting-place, 
where it can in its 
true relation and value 
This is one of the strongest 
examples of the false boom. 

The world let Millet and 
his large family practically 
starve. M. Sensier, who has 
written a book on Millet, was 
the artist’s lifelong friend and 
supporter, impoverishing 
himself to help Millet live 
and work. This loyal friend 
tells how The Angelus having 
brought only four thousand 
francs—eight hundred dol- 
lars—to Millet himself, imme- 
diately after the artist’s death 
his pictures brought enor- 
mous prices, as then the world 
wanted to buy. The mystery 
of the painter’s life and pov- 
erty and the religious senti- 
ment of the picture, with 
proper advertisement, even- 
tually brought it to America. 
Many remember when the 
great one-hundred-thousand- 
dollar picture, The Angelus, 
was exhibited in this country. 
The exhibition rooms were 
arranged like chapels of 
prayer; one was asked not to 
speak loud; there was a hush 
and devotion before the pic- 
ture worthy of a better cause; 
and from fifty cents to a 
dollar admission was charged. 
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Hocus-Pocus 


HIS hocus-pocus suited 

the game and brought 
many ducats into the pockets 
of the owners; but no buyer 
appeared for the great pict ure, 
though it had been bought as an investment at a large 
price. The owner was unable to “plant” the picture here 
and had a white elephant on his hands. Happily for him, 
there lived in Paris M. Chauchard, the wealthy owner 
of the Magazin du Louvre, who bought only high-priced 
pictures—the higher the price the better, only those of 
the F Actuated by patriotism he deserves 
greater credit than his American confréres. Hearing of 
the fate of The Angelus, an art dealer got into touch 
with its owner, saw Chauchard and worked up his enthu- 
siasm to save this masterpiece for France at price. 
Ah, the patriotism of it! M. Chauchard was only too 
willing and fell easily, giving a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars to overbid the supposed American purchaser, 
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AIRTIEMAS QUITBIBILIE, ILIL. 3. 


OF THE NEW YORK BAR 


His Autobiography Revised and Edited by Arthur Train 


Iv 
THAVE already takensome pains 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. GRUG 


ER 


proceedings in such a way as to give us 
time to appear upon the scene. We 





to indicate, I was fully persuaded r— 

of the practical value of a pro 
fessional connection with a legal firm 
of so eminent a standing as that of 
Messrs. Haight & Foster, and for thi 
reason the reader may easily appreciate 
the shock with which I received the 
information that my presence was no 
longer desired in the office. 

Mr.. Haight had unexpectedly sent 
me word that | was wanted in the 
library and I had obeyed his summons 
without a suspicion that my career as 
a civil attorney wa to be abruptly 
terminated As | closed the door 
behind me I saw the old lawyer stand 
ing near the window, hi spectacles 
poked above his eyebrows and his fore 
head red with indignation. sJetween 
the thumb and forefinger of his left 
hand he held a card. 

So,” he exclaimed, vainly trying 
to appear collected, “1 find that my 
firm has been conducting an uptown 
office for criminal business! This is 
one of your cards, I believe?” 

He tossed it from him as if it were 
infected with some virulent legal 
disease, and I saw that it was one of 
the unfortunate cards that I had had 
printed before forming my partnership 


with Gottlieb. It was no use denying 





anything. paaeneaeneiasiedauntane 

“Yes,” 1 answered as quictly as I 
could, “it is one of my cards.” 

“Tam also informed,” he continued, his voice trembling 
with suppressed wrath, “that while you have been mas- 
querading as a student in this office you have been doing 
a police court law business in association with a person 
named Gottlieb.’ 

I turned white yet made no traverse of his indictment. 
I was going to be kicked out, but I felt that I could at 
least make my exit with a dignified composure. 

‘Young man, you are no longer wanted here,”’ continued 
Mr. Haight with acerbity. ‘‘ You have found your own 
level without assistance and you will no doubt remain there. 
Yeu obtained your position in this office by means of false 
pretenses. I do not know who you really are or whence 
you really come, but I have no doubt as to where you will 
eventually go. This office does not lead in the right 
direction. You ought to be locked up! Get out!” 

I went 

Glib as I was in the defense of others I found it difficult 
to argue in my own behalf. At any rate it would have 
availed nothing. I had been tried, convicted and sentenced 
in my absence, and it was vain to hope for pardon. There 
is something in righteous indignation that inevitably 
carries respect with it. I fully sympathized with Mr. 
Haight. I had cheated and outraged his firm and I knew 
it. I had no excuse to offer and he was entitled to his 
burst of excoriation. Morally I felt sure that the worm 
that had worked deepest into his bone was the fact that 
my guardian, whose name, as the reader may recall, I had 
made use of as an introduction, had not in fact written 
*Toddleham on Perpetuities”’ at all. 

Thus I passed out of the office of Haight & Foster much 
as | had slipped in- quite unostentatiously. All hope of 
success along the slow and difficult lines of legitimate 
practice faded from my mind. Whether I willed it or not, 
as a criminal attorney I was destined to make my bread. 

There was now no reason why Gottlieb and I should any 
longer conceal our partnership, and we decided, therefore, 
to go into things on a much larger scale than theretofore and 
hired a suite of offices on Center Street near the Tombs, 
where we could be within easy reach of the majority of our 
clients. A sign some forty feet long and three feet wide ran 
along the entire front of the building, bearing the names 
Gottlieb & Quibble. Our own offices were in the rear, the 
front rooms being given over to clerks, runners and process 
servers. A huge safe bought for a few dollars at an auction 
stood in the entrance chamber, but we used it only as a 
receptacle for coal its real purpose being simply to 
impress our clients. We kept but few papers and needed 
practically no books, what we had were thrown around 
indiscriminately upon chairs, tables—even on the floor. 


“Is This Judge Nemo? Say,! Want 
to Tatk Over a Little Matter With 
You Before I Go Into Court" 





also had many of the police in our pay 
and made it a practice to reward 
liberally any officer who succeeded in 
throwing us any business. In this way 
defendants sometimes acquired the 
erroneous idea that if they followed 
the suggestion of the officer arresting 
them and employed us as their attor- 
neys, they would be let off through 
some collusion between the officer and 
ourselves. Of course this idea was 
without foundation, but it was the 
source of considerable financial profit 
to us, and we did little to counteract 
the general impression that had gone 
abroad that we “‘stood in” with the 
minions of the law and were persona 
gratx to the judges of the police courts. 

After the telephone came into general 
use Gottlieb employed it in many ingen- 
ious ways. He even had an uncon- 
nected set of apparatus hanging on 
the wall of the office, through which 
he used to hold imaginary conversa- 
tions with judges and city officers for 
the benefit of clients who were in search 
of ‘“‘inflooence.” It is a common 
weakness of the layman to believe that 
more can be accomplished through pull 
than through the merit of one’s cause. 
Even litigants who have the right on 
their side are quite as apt to desire an 








I do not recall any particular attempt to keep the place 
clean and I am sure that the windows were never washed. 
But we made money and that was what we were out for 
and we made it every day —every hour; and as we made it 
we divided it up and put it in our pockets. Our success 
from the start seemed in some miraculous way to be 
assured, for my partner had, even before I knew him, 
established a reputation as one of the keenest men at the 
criminal bar. 

As time went on our offices were thronged with clients 
of all sexes, ages, conditions and nationalities. The pick- 
pocket on his way out elbowed the gentlewoman who 
had an erring son and sought our aid to restore him to 
grace. The politician and the actress, the polite burglar 
and the Wall Street schemer, the aggrieved wife and stout 
old clubman who was “being annoyed,” each awaited his 
or her turn to receive our opinion as to their respective 
needs. Good or bad they got it. Usually it had little to 
dowithlaw. Rather it was sound, practical advice as to the 
best thing to be done under the circumstances. These 
circumstances, as may be imagined, varied widely. What- 
ever they were and however little they justified apprehen- 
sion on the part of the client we always made it a point at 
the very outset to scare the latter thoroughly. ‘Con 
science doth make cowards of us all.”’ But a lawyer is a 
close second to conscience when it comes to coward making; 
in fact, frightening people, innocent or guilty, became to a 
very large extent our regular business. 

Most of the sinners live in daily terror of being found 
out and the virtuous are equally fearful of being unjustly 
accused. Every one knows how a breath of scandal origi- 
nating out of nothing can wither a family and drive strong 
men to desperation. The press is always ready to print 
interest:ng stories about people, without inquiring too 
closely into their authenticity. Curiously enough we found 
that an invitation to call at our office usually availed 
to bring the most exemplary citizens without delay. I 
can remember not more than three who had the courage 
to refuse. Most came, as it were, on the run. Others 
made a bluff at righteous indignation. All, in the end, 
paid up—and paid well. Our reputation grew, and in the 
course of a few years the terror of us stalked abroad 
through the city. 

Our staff was well organized, however disordered may 
have been the physical appearance of our office. In 
the first place we had an agent in every police court, 
who instantly informed us whenever any person was 
arrested who had sufficient means to make it worth our 
while to come to his assistance. This agent was usually 
the clerk or some other official who could delay the 


attorney who is supposed to be “next” 

to the judge as are those whose only 
hope is through judicial favor. Gottlieb’s relations to the 
lower magistrates were in many instances close, but he 
professed to be on the most intimate terms with all who 
wore the ermine, whether in the police courts or on the 
supreme bench. Time after time I have overheard some 
such colloquy as the following: A client would enter the 
office and after recounting his difficulties or wrongs would 
cautiously ask Gottlieb if he knew the judge before whom 
the matter would come. 

“Do I know him?” my partner would cry. ‘I 
with him almost every day! Wait a minute and | 
him up.” 

Vigorously ringing the bell attached to the unconnected 
instrument upon the wall Gottlieb would indulge his 
fancy in some such dialogue as: 

“‘Hello—hello! Is this Judge Nemo? Oh, hello, Jack, 
is it you? Yes, it’s me—Abe. Say, I want to talk overa 
little matter with you before I go into court. How about 
lunch? Sure—any time will suit me. One o’clock? I'll 
be there. Thanks. So long, old man. See you later!” 

The client by virtue of this auricular demonstration of 
our friendly relations with the Bench would be instantly 
convinced that his success was assured and that Gottlieb 
& Quibble were cheap at any retainer they might name. 

For the most part the routine office work fell to me and 
Gottlieb attended to the court end of the business. For 
there was no more adroit or experienced trial attorney 
in the courts than my little hook-nosed partner. Even 
downtown attorneys with almost national reputations as 
corporation lawyers would call him in as associate counsel 
in important cases in which a criminal element was 
involved. Thus we frequently secured big fees in what 
Gottlieb was pleased to call legitimate practice, although 
I am inclined to believe that. our share was small compared 
with that of the civil lawyers who had retained us. On 
one occasion where Gottlieb had been thus called in the 
regular attorney of record, who happened to be a prom- 
inent churchman, came to our office to discuss the fee that 
should be charged. The client was a rich man who had 
sued successfully for a divorce. 

‘“‘How much, Mr. Gottlieb,” inquired the attorney, 
stroking his chin, ‘“‘do you think would be a fair amount to 
ask for our services?”’ 

My partner hesitated a moment and mentally reviewed 
the length of time the case—a very simple one—had 
occupied. 

“Do you think five thousand dollars would be too 
much?” he finally asked with some hesitation. 

“Five!” cried the lawyer in astonishment. ‘It should 
be twenty thousand—at the least!’’ 
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not my intention to give a history of the firm of 
& Quibble, but rather a description of the work 
criminal law offices. Its object is precisely the 
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brought he had never even heard 
of h m~— and that either the architect 
was demented or a liar, or else some 
other Cohen had given the order. 
The architect and his lawyer were 
thunderstruck, but they had no wit- 
nesses to corroborate their conten 
tions, since no one had ever seen 
Cohen in the other’s office. The jury 
disagreed and the architect in some 
way secured Cohen's indictment for 
perjury. But during the criminal 
trial at which I defended him Mr. 
Cohen calmly persisted in his denial 
that he had ever enjoyed the honor 
of the architect's acquaintance, and 
after two prosecutions, in each of 
which the jury hopelessly disagreed, 
the indictments against him were 
dismissed. From this it may easily 
be inferred that no fact is too patent 
to be denied. Frequently the more 
heroic the denial the greater its 
verisimilitude to truth. The jury 
feel that no prisoner would deny a 
fact that it would be much easier to 
explain away and believe him. 
I once represented an Italian 
called The Bravest Man, who was 
charged with having deliberately 
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shot in the head and killed a respect- 
able dealer in olive oil against whom 
he held no grudge whatsoever. This 
fellow was just an egotistic little 
man who liked notoriety and admi- 
ration. He was wont to refer to 
himself simply as The Bravest Man 

without reference to time or place 

just The Bravest Man. He was 
accustomed to demonstrate his bra- 
very by shooting inoffensive people 
whenever the idea seized him. He 
never killed anybody save quiet and 
law-abiding fellow citizens who made 
| no resistance, and the method he 
elected was to shoot them through 
the head. He seemed to feel that it 
was essential to his dignity thus to 
execute at least one human being 





every six months, and the extraordi- 
nary feature of his history was that 
he had never been convicted. 

The case that I was called upon 
todefend was this. Not having killed 
anybody for nearly a year and fear- 
ing to jeopardize his title of The 
Bravest Man, he put a forty-four 
caliber pistol in his pocket, donned 
his Sunday clothes and took a walk. 
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xviii 
ET us take the case of a refined and By WITLILIA MI dh LO‘ VKIE “Just like a man!” she retorted. “No 


sensitive man who has fallen, as many 

have fallen, under the influence of drink. 
Let us suppose him to have sunk lower and 
lower into the hell of it, until delirium tremens puts a 
Lemporary end to his excesses. Let us suppose him to be 
convalescent, in sweet surroundings, in capable hands, 
relieved —-for the time, at least —by the strange gold drug, 
of his craving for alcohol. His mind is clear, his percep- 
tions are acute, he is once more a sane human being. He 
looks back upon his degradation with wondering horror. 
It is not as though he has passed through a period of dark 
madness of whieh the memory is vague and elusive. He 
remembers it all —all the incidents, all the besotted acts, 
all the benumbed, enslaved surrender of his soul. His 
freed self regards perplexedly the self that was in bondage. 
They are two different entities--and yet they are unques- 
tionably the same. He has not been mad, because he has 
felt all the time responsible for his actions; and yet he must 
have been mad go to dishonor the divine spirit within him. 
The latter argument prevails. “I have been mad!” he 
says, and shivers with disgust. 

In some such puzzled frame of mind did Quixtus, freed 
from the obsession of the Idea, regard his self of the last 
few months. He remembered how it had happened. There 
had been several shocks: the Marrable disaster, the dis- 
covery of Angela and Hammersley’s betrayal, that of the 
disloyalty of his three pensioners, the cynical trick of his 
uncle. He remembered toying with the Idea on his home 
ward journey, the farcical faithlessness of the drunken 
housekeeper—-and then, click! the hag Idea had mounted 
on his shoulders and ridden away with him, as Al Kohol 
the very devil himself—rides away with the unresisting 
drunkard. Every action, every thought of this strange 
period was clear in his memory. He could not have been 
mad—and yet he must have been. 

To strain the analogy a trifle, the nightmare in the train 
and the horror of the morning had been his delirium 
tremens; but here the analogy suffers a solution of con- 
tinuity. From that climax of devil-work the drunkard 
descends but slowly and gradually through tortures innu- 
merable to the normal life of man. Shock is ineffective. 
But in Quixtus’ ease there was a double shock — the seismic 
convulsion of his being at the climactic moment and the 
suddei: announcement of that which, to all men born, is 
the only absolute, final, immutable. 

And then, click! the hag that had ridden him had been 
thrown from his shoulders and he had looked upon the dead 
through the eyes of a sane man. And now, through the 
eyes of a sane man, he regarded the incredible spectacle of 
his self-of yesterday. He turned from it with shivers of 
disgust. He must have been mad. A great depression 
came upon him. He had suffered grievous wrongs, it is 
true; no man since Job had been more sorely afflicted; 
the revelations of human baseness and treachery had been 
such as to kill his once childlike faith in humanity — but 
why had loss of faith sent him mad? What had his brain 
been doing to allow this grotesque impulse to overmaster 
it? At the present moment, he assured himself, he had 
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neither more nor less faith in mankind than when he had 
walked a maniac through the London streets or during 
tortured journey in the train. Yet now he 

The thought of evil for 
evil’s sake was revolting. The self he had striven 
to respect and keep clean all his life had been soiled. 
Wherein lay purification? 

Had he been mad? If so, how could he trust his memory 
as to what had happened? By the grace of God those acts 
of wickedness, the contemplation of which he remembered, 
had been rendered nugatory. Even Tommy had not 
materially suffered, seeing that he had kept the will intact 
and had placed two thousand pounds to his banking 
account. But could he actually have committed deeds of 
wickedness that he had forgotten? Were there any such 
which he had committed through the agency of the three 
evil counselors? He racked his memory in vain. 

The days at Marseilles passed gloomily. Poynter, the 
good Samaritan, started the first evening for Devonshire 
to satisfy his hungry soul with the unutterable comfort of 
English fields. Clementina and Quixtus saw him off at 
the station and walked back through the sultry streets 
together. The next day he was left much to his own com- 
pany, as Clementina broke the news of death to the child 
and stayed with her for comfort. He wandered aimlessly 
about the town, seeking the shade and wrapping himself 
in his melancholy. When he saw Sheila in the afterneon 
the child was greatly subdued. She understood that her 
father had gone to Heaven to stay with her mother. She 
realized that she would never see him again. Clementina 
briefly informed Quixtus of the child’s grief- how she had 
cried and called for him most of the morning; how she had 
fallen asleep and had awakened more calm. ‘To distract 
her mind and to give her the air, they hired a taxicab and 
drove on the Corniche Road past the Restaurant de la 
Réserve. Sheila’s tiny body easily nestled on the seat 
between them and she seemed comforted by the human 
contact. From Pinkie she also derived great consolation. 
Pinkie was stupid, she explained, and she couldn’t talk; 
but really she was a fairy princess, and fairy princesses 
were always affectionate. Pinkie was stuffed with love as 
tight as she could hold. 

“Have you ever been in a motor car before?’ asked 
Quixtus. 

“Oh, yes. Of course I have,” she replied in her rich 
little veice. “Daddy had one in Shanghai. He used to 
take me out in it.” 

Then her lips quivered and the tears started and she 
flung herself weeping against Clementina. 

“Oh, daddy! I want my daddy!” 

The essential feminine in Clementina sprang to arms. 

“Why did you start her off like this by talking of 
motor cars?” 

“I’m dreadfully sorry!” 


yo 


to know? 


last night’s 
desired to commit no wickedness. 


said Quixtus. ‘* But how was I 


LLER 


intuition worth a cent.” 

At dinner—a melancholy meal—theirs was 
the only table occupied in the vast, ghostly 
she apologized in her gruff way. “I was 
How the deuce could you 
have known? Besides, if you talk to the child about 
anything, her daddy is sure to have had one at Shanghai. 


alle Gd mange? 


wrong about the motor car. 


Poor little mite! 

“Yes, poor little mite!”’ said Quixtus meditatively 7 
wonder what will become of her.” 

“That has got to be our lookout,” she replied 
“You don’t seem to realize that.” 

“T don’t think I do, quite—even after what you said to 
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me yesterday. I must accustom myself to the idea,”’ 

*Yesterday,” 
fallen in love with her.” 

“Many a man,” replied Quixtus, with a faint smile, 
‘has fallen in love with one of your sex and has not in the 
least known what to do with her.” 

The grim setting of Clementina’s lips relaxed. 

“T think you’re becoming more human. And-—talking 
of humanity —there’s a question that must be cleared*up 
vetween us before we settle down to this partnership: Are 
you intending to keep up your diabolical attitude toward 
Tommy Burgrave?” 

The question had been burning her tongue for over 
twenty-four hours — fromthe moment that he had appeared 
in the vestibule the day before, after his sleep, and seemed 
to have recovered from the extraordinary nervous collapse 
which had aroused her pity. With considerable self 
restraint, she had awaited her opportunity. Now it had 
come —and when an opportunity came to Clementina she 
did not go by four roads to take it. Quixtus laid down his 
knife and fork and leaned back in his chair. Knowing her 
attachment to the boy, he had expected some reference to 
his repudiation, but the direct question disconcerted him. 
Should he have to render equally sudden account of all the 
fantastic iniquities of the past? Then something he had 
not thought of before entered his amazed head. He had 
never countermanded the order whereby the allowance 
was automatically transferred from his own banking 
account to Tommy’s. He had intended to write the letter 
after having destroyed the will, but his reflections on 
plagiarism in wickedness, which had led to the preserva 
tion of that document, had also caused him to forget the 
other matter entirely. And he had not thought of it from 
that day to this. 

‘As a matter of fact,’’ said he, looking at his plate, ‘I 
have not disinherited Tommy; I have not discontinued 
his allowance, and I have placed a very large sum of money 
to his credit at the bank.” 

Clementina knitted her brows and stared at him. .The 
man was a greater puzzle than ever. Was he lying? If 
‘Tommy had found himself in opulence he would have told 
her. Tommy was veracity incarnate. 

“The boy hasn’t a penny to his name— nothing except 
his mother’s fifty pounds a year.” 

He met her black keen eyes steadily. 


said Clementina, ‘“‘you declared you had 
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“That’s all,” said Clementina. 


“Or, if it isn’t, it ought to be. 
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cardinal ente gi te, in his great, 
I ( ( ith his bodyguard 
’ hir 

rl ed them on to pictures. She 
found that he was fami with all the 
galleries in Europe—with most of the 

rks of the moder She had never 

pected that he had ideas of his own 
on pi ‘ He hated what he called 
the nightmare of technic”’ of the ultra 
moder Nod Clementina disliked 
it a21s0 

All great art imple, heremarked. 


Put oneof Hobbema’s sober landscape 


the Saint Michael of Raphael, amid the 
hysteria of the Salondes Independent 
nd the four walls would crumble into 
chaotic paint. 
Which reminds me,” 
! 


said he, “ofa 
ittle experience a good many 
It was at the first Inter 
Art Exhibition in London. 
and Holland poured 
to unfamiliar eye 


euriou 





Paris and Belgium 


out their violences 


mine were unfamiliar, at any rate 
Chere were women sitting in purple 
cafés with orange faces and magenta 
hair. There were hideous nudes with 


’ ‘ on their kneecaps, writhing in 


decadent symboliam. There were por 
raits so flat they gave you the impre 
ion of insects squashed against the 
wall, I remember going through, not 
understanding it one little bit; and 
then, in the midst of all this fever, I 
came across a little gem 30 cool, so 
finished, so sane, and yet full of grip 
nd I stood in front of it until I got 
j 


better and then went away. It was 


most curiou ‘ ition, like a cool hand on a fevered 


brow. I happened not to have a catalog, so I’ve never 
known the painter.” 
“What kind of a picture was it?” asked Clementina. 

“Just a child in a white frock and a blue sash, and not 
a remarkably pretty child either. But it was a delightful 
piece of work.” 

“Do you remember,” she asked, ‘whether there was an 
old mother-of-pearl box on a little table to the left of the 
girl?” 

‘Yes,” said Quixtus 
picture?” 


“There was. Do you know the 
smiled. She smiled so that her white, 
strong teeth became visible. Quixtus—and many other 
een Clementina’s teeth. 


Clementina 


peopie had never 
Painted it!” said Clementina, throwing forward both 
her hands in triumy h. 

One of her hands met the long glass of coffee and sent it 
scudding acre the table. Quixtus instinctively jerked 
his chair backward, but he could not escape a great splash 
of coffee over his waistcoat. Full of delight, gratitude and 
dismay, Clementina whipped up her white cotton gloves 
and, before waiters with napkins could intervene, she wiped 


him comparatively dry. 
' 


Your gloves!” 


Your glove he cried, protesting. 

She held up the unspeakable things and almost laughed 
as she pavement, whence they were 
picked up for nothing is 


threw them on the 
carefully by a passing urchin 
wasted in France. 

‘IT would have wiped you clean with my—well, with 
anything I’ve got, in return for your having remembered 
my picture 

Well,”’ said he, ‘‘tl 


was all the more sincere.” 


compliment, being quite uncon- 





C1lOUS, 

The waiter mopped up the flooded table. 

“Let us be depraved,” said Clementina in high good 
humor, “and have some green chartreuse.” 

“Willingly,” smiled Quixtus. 

So they were depraved. 

And when Clementina went to bed she wondered why 
he had railed at Quixtus all these years! 


xIx 

( YLEMENTINA went to bed a happier woman than she 

for many a day. Distrusting the ministra- 
tions of the Chinese nurse, she had set up a little bed for 
Sheila in her own room. The child lay there fast asleep, 
the faithful ‘Pinkie projecting from a folded arm in a 
taring and uncomfortable attitude of vigilance. Clem- 
entina’s heart throbbed as she bent over her. All that she 
had struggled for and had attained— mastery of her art, 
fuse shrank to triviality in comparison with 
this glorious gift of Heaven! She remembered the scorn- 
ful words she had once spoken to Tommy: ‘Woman has 
ilways her sex hanging round the neck of her spirit!’’ She 
recognized the truth of the saying and thanked God for it. 
She undressed very quietly and walked about the room in 
tocking-feet, feeling a strange sacredness in the presence 
of th leeping child. 


had been 


and fortune 
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“Bustace Huckaby, are You or are You Not My Friend?"* 


She was happier, too, in that she had iorgiven Quixtu 
for the first time since she had known him she felt a curi- 
osity regarding him, a desire for his friendship; scarcely 
formulated, arose a determination to bring something 
vital into his life. As the notable housewife, entering a 
forlorn man’s neglected house, longs to throw open win- 
dows, shake carpets, sweep down cobwebs, abolish dingy 
curtains and fill the place with sunlight and chintz and 
other gayety, so did Clementina long to sweep and garnish 
Quixtus’ dusty heart. He had many human possibilities. 
After all, there must be something sound in a man who had 
treasured in his mind the memory of her picture! Sheila 
and herself, between them, would transform him into a 
gaunt angel. She fell asleep smiling at the thought. 

Clementina did not suffer fools gladly. That was why, 
thinking Quixtus a fool, she had not been able to abide 
him for so many years. And that was why she could not 
abide the fat Chinese nurse, who showed herself to be a 
mass of smiling incompetence. ‘‘The way she washes the 
child makes me sick!”’ she declared. ‘If I see much more 
of her heathen idol’s grin I’ll go mad and bite her!’”’ So 
the next day Clementina, with Quixtus as a decorative 
adjunct, hunted up consular and other authorities and 
made with them the necessary arrangements for shipping 
her off to Shanghai, for which she secretly pined, by the 
next outwardbound steamer. When they got to London 
she would provide the child with a proper Christian nurse, 
who would bring her up in the fear of the Lord and in 
habits of tidiness; and meanwhile she herself would assume 
the responsibility of Sheila’s physical well-being. 

“T’m not going to have a flighty young girl,”” she 
remarked. ‘I could tackle her, but you couldn’t.” 

“Why should I attempt to tackle her?” asked Quixtus. 

“You'll be responsible for the child when she stays in 
Russell Square.” 

“Russell Square!’ he echoed. 

“Yes. She will live partly with you and partly with 
me—three months with each of us alternately. Where 
did you expect the child to live?” 

“Upon my soul,” said he, “I haven’t considered the 
matter. Well—well --—” 

He walked about the vestibule, revolving this new and 
alarming proposition. To have a little girl of five planted 
in his dismal, decorous house-—what in the world should 
he do with her? It would revolutionize his habits. 
Clementina watched him out of a corner of her eye. 

“You didn’t suppose I was going to have all the worry, 
did you?” 

“No, no,” he said hastily. 
must share all responsibilities with you. 
find living with me rather dull?” 

“You can keep a lot of cats and dogs and rocking- 
horses —and give children’s parties,’’ said Clementina. 

Sheila, who had been apparently absorbed in the mys- 
teries of the Parisian toilet of a flaxen-haired doll which 
Clementina had bought for her at an extravagant price, 
cheerfully lifted up her face. ‘‘Auntie says that when I 
come to stay with you I’m to be mistress of the house.” 

“Indeed!” said Quixtus. 


I see I 


won’t she 


“Of course not. 
Only 
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‘And I'm to bea real lady and sit at 
the end of the table and entertain the 
guests.” 

“IT suppose that settles it!’ he said 
with a smile. 

“Of course it does,”’ said Clementina; 
and she wondered whether his mascu- 
line mind would ever be in a condition 
to grasp the extent of the sacrifice she 
was making. 

That day the remains of Will Ham- 
mersley were laid to rest in the little 
Protestant cemetery. The consular 
chaplain read the service. Only thetwo 
elders stood by the graveside, thinking 
the ordeal too harrowing for the child. 
Clementina wept, for some of her wasted 
youth lay in the coffin; but Quixtu 
stood with dry eyes 
Now he was sane. Now he could view 
life calmly. He knew that his memory 
of the dead would always be bitter. 
Reason could not sweeten it. It were 
better to forget. Let the dead past 
bury its dead. The dead man’s child 
he would take to his heart for her own 
helpless, Should she, in 
years to come, turn round and repay 
him with treachery and ingratitude, it 
would be but the way ofall flesh. Mean- 
while he would be loyal to his word. 

After the services came to a close he 
stood for a few moments gazing into 
the grave. Clementina edged close to 
him and pointed down to the coffin. 

“He may have wronged you, but he 
trusted you,” she said in a low voice. 

“That’s true,” said Quixtus. And 
as they drove back in silence he mur- 
mured once or twice to himself, half audibly: “He 
wronged me, but he trusted me.” 

That evening they started for Paris. 

Undesirous of demonstrative welcome at half past eight 
in the morning, Clementina had not informed Tommy and 
Etta of the time of her arrival and Quixtus had not indulged 
in superfluous correspondence with Huckaby. The odd 
trio, now so closely related, stood lonely at the exit of the 
Lyons Station, while porters deposited their luggage in 
Each of the elders felt a curious reluctance to part 
even for afew hours — for they had agreed to lunch together. 
Sheila shed a surprised tear. She had adjusted her small 
mind to the entrance of her Uncle Ephraim into her life. 
The sudden exit startled her. On his promising to see her 
very soon, she put her arms prettily round his neck and 
kissed him. He drove off feeling the flowerlike pressure of 
the child’s lips to his—and it was very sweet. 

It helped him to take up the threads of Paris where he 
had left them—a difficult task. Deep shame smote him. 
What could be henceforward his relations with Huckaby 
whom, with crazy, malevolent intent, he had promised to 
maintain in the path of clean living? With what self- 
respect could he look into the eyes of Mrs. Fontaine 
innocent and irreproachable woman— whose friendship he 
had cultivated with such dastardly design? She had placed 
herself so frankly, so unsuspectingly in his hands! To him 
now it was as unimaginable to betray her trust as to betray 
that of the child whose kiss lingered on his lips. If ever a 
woman deserved compensation, full and plenteous, at the 
hands of man, that was the woman. An insult unrealized 
is none the less an insult; and he, Quixtus, had insulted a 
woman. If only to cleanse his own honor from the stain 
he must make compensation to this sweet lady. But how? 
By faithful and loyal service. When he solemnly reached 
this decision I think that more than one angel wept—and 
at the same time wanted to shake him. 

And behind these two, whom he would meet in Paris, 
loomed the forbidding faces of Billiter and Vandermeer. 
He shivered as at contact with something unclean. He 
had chosen these men as ministers of evil. He had taken 
them into his crazy confidence. With their tongues in 
their cheeks, these rogues had exploited him. He remem 
bered loathsome scenarios of evil dramas they had sub- 
mitted. Thank Heaven for the pedantic fastidiousness 
that had rejected them! Billiter, Vandermeer, Huckaby 
the only three of all men living who knew the miserable 
secret of his recent life! In a rocky wilderness he could 
have raced with wild gestures like the leper, shouting: 
“‘Unclean! Unclean!” But Paris is not a rocky wilder- 
ness and the semi-extinct quadruped in the shafts of the 
modern Paris fiacre conveys no idea of racing. 

Yet, while his soul cried this word of horror, the child’s 
kiss lingered as a sign and a consecration. 

The first thing to do was to set himself right with 
Huckaby. Companionship with the man on the recent 
basis was impossible. He made known his arrival; and an 
hour afterward, having bathed and breakfasted, he sat 
with Huckaby in the pleasant garden of the hotel. Huck- 
aby, neat and trim and clear-eyed, clad in well-fitting 


and set features. 
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blue serge, gave him the news of the party. Mrs. Fontaine 
had introduced him to some charming French people 
whose hospitality he had ventured to accept. She was well 
and full of plans for little festas for the remainder of their 
stay in Paris. Lady Louisa had found a cavalier, an elderly 
French marquis, of deep gastronomic knowledge. 

“Lady Louisa,” said he with a sigh of relief and a sly 
glance at Quixtus, “is a charming lady but not a highly 
intellectual companion.” 

“Do you really crave highly intellectual companions, 
Huckaby?” asked Quixtus. 

Huckaby bit his lip. 

“Do you remember our last conversation?”’ he said at 
last. 

““T remember,” 1 Quixtus. 

“T asked you fur a chance. You promised. I was in 


earne 





wasn't,’’ said Quixtus. 

Huckaby started and gripped the arm of his chair. He 
was about to protest when Quixtus checked him. 

‘I want you to know,” said he, “that great changes have 
taken place since then. I left Paris in ill health; I return 
sound. I should like you to grasp the deep significance 
underlying those few words. I will repeat them.” 

He did so. Huckaby looked hard at his patron, who 
stood the scrutiny with a grave smile. 

“T think I understand,” he replied slowly. 
Billiter and Vandermeer?” 

“Billiter and Vandermeer I put out of my life forever; 
but I shall see they are kept from want.” 

“They can’t be kept from wanting more than you give 
them,” said Huckaby, whose brain worked swiftly and 
foresaw blackmail. ‘‘ You must impose conditions.” 

“T never thought of that,’”’ said Quixtus. 

“Set a thief to catch a thief,”’ said the other bitterly. 
“T’m telling you for your own good.” 

“If they attempt to write to me or see me their allowance 
will cease.” 

He covered his eyes with his hand, as though to shut out 
their hateful faces. There was a short silence. Huckaby’s 
lips grew dry. He moistened them with his tongue. 

“And what about me?” he asked at last. 

Quixtus drew away his hand with a despairing gesture, 
but made no reply. 

“‘T suppose you're right in classing me with the others,” 
said Huckaby. ‘‘God knows I oughtn’t to judge them! 


“Then, 


I was in with them all the time” — Quixtus winced —“‘ but 
I can’t go back to them.” 

““My treating you just the same as them won't necessi- 
tate your going back to them.” 

Huckaby bent forward, quivering, in his chair. ‘As 
there’s a God in Heaven, Quixtus, I wouldn't accept a 
penny from you on those terms.”’ 

““And why not?” 

“Because I don’t want your money. I want to be put 
in a position to earn some honorably for myself. I want 
your help as a man, your sympathy as a human being. I 
want you to help me to live a clean, straight life. I kept 
the promise, the important promise I made you, ever since 
we started. You can’t say I haven't. And since you left 
I've not touched a drop of aleohol —and, if you promise to 
help me, I swear to God I never will as long as Llive. What 





can I do, man,” he cried, throwing out his arms, “‘to pr 
to you that I’m in deadly earnest?” 

Quixtus lay back in his chair, reflecting, his fingertips 
joined together. Presently a smile, half humorous, hal 
kindly, lit up his features—a smile such as Huckaby has 
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not seen since before the days of the hostless din 


disaster; and it was manifest to Huckaby that some a 
least of the Quixtus of old | 

‘In the last day or two,” said Quixtus, “I have formed 
a staunch friendship with one who w 
It is Miss Clementina Wing, the painter, 


whom you saw in somewhat painful circumstances, the 





id come back to ear 





as a crabbed and invet- 


erate enemy. 


other day at the tearoom. I will give you an opportu 
nity —I hope many — of meeting her again. I don't want to 
hurt your feelings, my dear Huckaby, 
things have happened of late that I for the present mistrust 
my own judgment. I hope you understand.” 

“Not quite. You don’t mean to tell 

Quixtus flushed and drew himself up. 

“After twenty years, do you know me so little as that? 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the other humbly. 

Again Quixtus smiled—at a reminiscent phrase of 
Clementina’s. 

“At any rate, my dear fellow,”’ said he, “‘even if she 
doesn’t approve of you she will do you a thundering lot 


but so Many strange 


of good,” 

At the smile Huckaby took heart of grace; but at the 
same time the memory of Clementina, storming over the 
tea-table for all the world like a French Revolutionary 


general, filled his soul with wholesome dismay. Well, 
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there was no help for it—he must take his chance; so he 
filled a philosophic pipe. 

A little later Quixtus met the spotless flower of woman- 
hood whom he had so grievously insulted. She greeted 
him with both hands outstretched. Without him Paris 
Why had he not sent her the smallest, 
It had been a 
Paris, she hoped would 


had bee 1a desert. 
tiniest line of news? Ah!—she understood 
sojourn Of pain. Never mind 
prove to be an anodyne, Only if she would administer it 


the right doses, said Quixtus gallantly 





Dressed with exquisite demurenes he found favor in 
his sight. He realized, with a throb of thank viving, that 
henceforward he could meet her on equal terms—as an 
honorable gentlemar no grotesque deviltr Inting 
the back of his mind and clouding the serenity of their 
Intercourse 

‘Tell me what you have been doing wit! yvourself,”’ she 
said, drawing him to a seat Che little air of intimacy and 
ownership, so delicately assumed, captivated the remorse 
ful ma He had not realized the charm that awaited him 
in Paris 

He touched lightly on Marseilles happenings: spoke of 
his guardianshiy of Sheila—of her clinging, feminine 


ways; drew a smiling picture of his terror when Clemen- 
tina had first left him alone with the child 
Mrs. Fontaine laug! 


then, with a touch of tenderness in her 


was not deliberate, said 


‘In spite of the worric you have benefited by the 
change You have come back a different mar 
In what way?” 


‘I can’t define it 
Try.” 
A quick glance met questiot ing in his eyes 


down and daintily plucked at the 


She looked 
nshade across her lap 


‘I should say you had come back more humat 





Quixtus’ eyelids flickered Clementina had used the 
same word. Was there then an obvious transformation 
from Quixtus furens to Quixtus sane? 

He remembered the chilc's kiss ‘Perhaps it’s my new 
responsibilities,” he said with a smile 

‘I should so much like to see her. I wonder if I ever 


* said Mrs. Fontaine 
“She is coming here to lunch with Miss Wing,’ 
Quixtus, eager now that his good friends should know and 





replied 


Continued on Page 30 
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She All But Snatched the Child Out of the Other's Arms 
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Old-Time Kinglets 


ipso founder of the: House of Hanover lived in and 
reigned over a German town about one-third as big as 
Kalamazoo and probably about one-thirtieth as wealthy. 
He had eight daughters and seven sons, but the family 
fortune was so meager that the sons drew lots to see which 
of them should marry. Thackeray quotes the following 
regulations for the ducal household 

‘None of the servants, unless it be a knave who has been 
ordered to ride out, shall eat or drink in the kitchen or 
cellar. When the meal is served in the courtroom a page 
hall go around and bid every one be quiet and orderly, 
forbidding all cursing, swearing and rudeness; all throwing 
about of bread, bones or roast, or pocketing of the same. 
Every morning at seven, the squires shall have their 
morning soup; every evening they shall have beer. The 
butler is specially warned not to allow noble or simple to go 
into the cellar. Wine shall be served only at the prince’s 
or councilor’s table.” 

Which reminds us that coronations are badly stage- 
managed. Introducing a few bejeweled articles said to be 
copied from those of the time of Edward the Confessor 
conveys no idea of the beginnings of kingship. It conveys 
rather the notion that a king’s ancestors were always fine 
gentlemen; whereas, in every case, the family was origi- 
nally in very modest circumstances. The birthplace of 
the Hohenzollerns, for example, contained the medieval 
equivalent of a parlor, bedroom, bath and kitchenet. 

It would be more significant and more truly symbolical 
to introduce at the coronation as accurate a reproduction 
as possible of a Saxon or Norman court —with the nobles 
muzzled, out of consideration for the ladies in the audience. 


The Credit of the United States 


[ NCLE SAM began business with a debt of seventy-five 
/ million dollars, resulting from the Revolutionary War, 
and the six per cent bonds which Hamilton floated abroad 
netted about ninety-five cents on the dollar. Two years 
later, under a warcloud, the Government paid eight per 
cent on small loans. Before 1812, thirty-eight million dol- 
lars of the debt had been paid off; but the war of that 
year increased it to a hundred and twenty millions, and six 
per cent bonds sold as low as sixty-five cents on the dollar. 

Before the Revolution, British three per cent bonds sold 
at ninety. At the end of the war, the British debt had 
risen by five hundred raillion dollars, and, when Cornwallis 
surrendered, her three per cent bonds fell to fifty-four cents 
on the dollar. Twenty years later —not far from the time 
when our six per cents were down to sixty-five — British 
three per cents were selling at forty-seven cents on the dol- 
lar; and when the struggle with Napoleon finally ended 
the British debt was up to three and a half billion dollars. 

The Mexican War increased our public debt by forty- 
nine million dollars, but, as it never threatened to be a 
very serious conflict, all the loans bearing six per cent 
interest were floated at par or above; by 1860 the public 
debt was under sixty-five million dollars. Then came a 
new war and a new debt. 

Last month, for the first time since the Civil War, the 
Government floated a large issue of bonds on a strictly 


mn 


investment basis. The bonds bore three per cent interest 
and sold at a premium. This flourishing state of public 
credit means, first of all, presumed immunity from war. 
French three per cents sell at ninety-four; German three 
per cents at eighty-t wo — partly, no doubt, because the war 
risk in those nations is higher than with us. 


Ain Exploded Fallacy 


ROM 1850 to 1900 the population of the United States 

increased a little more than threefold, while consump- 
tion of manufactured articles increased thirteenfold. This 
conclusion is based on the census reports of American 
manufactures, the imports and exports. Industries 
employing hundreds of thousands of hands, which were 
unheard of not many years ago, will readily come to 
mind — for example, those growing out of electrical inven- 
tions. Probably the consumption of manufactured articles 
will increase four times as fast as population in the next 
fifty years also. 

To regard consumption as a fixed quantity leads to 
many errors—for example, a memorial recently addressed 
to Congress recites that ‘“‘every dollar’s worth of com- 
petitive imports entering the ports of the United States 
displaces that amount of products manufactured in Amer- 
ican factories by American workmen”; which is plausible, 
but not true. In the early days of the automobile, use of 
those pleasant machines in this country was doubtless 
stimulated by the importation from France of cars and 
parts of cars. That industry—a creation of only a few 
years—now employs thousands of American workmen. 
The importation of a competitive article may result in 
directly increased employment for American labor. Wool 
is an example, wages amounting to seventy million dollars 
a year being paid partly for the manufacture of the 
imported material. 

If a thoughtful liegeman of Edward IIT had been told 
that thirty million people would one day be counted in 
England —which then contained only two and a _ half 
million population—he would have concluded that about 
nine-tenths of them must starve. The thirty millions are 
there and only a few, comparatively speaking, do starve. 

Broadly speaking, nothing but hard times displaces 
labor —and hard times is a preventable disease. 


Sporting Chances at Law 


LL States except five retain the death penalty for 
murder. Illinois is not one of the five exceptions. 
The Chicago Tribune finds that capital punishment was 
last inflicted in Chicago in October, 1909, and since then 
two hundred and twenty-eight murders have been com- 
mitted in the county. At the time the Tribune wrote, 
thirty-four persons charged with murder were in the 
county jail. 

Some time before, replying to a demand for more judges, 
the Tribune pointed out that Illinois, with less than one- 
sixth the population of England and Wales, had over two 
and a half times as many judges, not counting those on the 
Federal bench or justices of the peace. If Illinois requires 
more than fifteen times as many judges as England, accord- 
ing to population, the administration of law there must be 
correspondingly slow and complicated. To impanel a jury 
in Illinois often takes as long as to dispose of half a dozen 
murder trials in England. If the defendant has money or 
influence a verdict of guilty means only that he has lost 
the first lap of the race. A word may have been omitted 
from the indictment or the trial judge may have admitted 
some evidence that was not strictly according to the rules 
of the game as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 

The trouble goes further back than the courts, however. 
In a.“‘gamblers’ war’ some thirty dynamite bombs were 
exploded in various parts of the city over a period of many 
months. As an incident of “labor wars,”’ known thugs 
and ‘“‘gunmen” go abroad in perfect freedom. Both facts 
reflect upon the police. 

In short, there may be a failure on the part of the police. 
If not there may be a failure on the part of the courts. 
Between the two a murderer has a fine sporting chance 
to escape. And conditions in Illinois, of course, are not 
exceptional. They are rather typical of most states. 


Ain Endless Chain Broken 


HE Canadian trade agreement calls upon the farmers of 

the United States to step into the breach. It means 
free trade in farm products with our most important com- 
petitor. The agreement gives the farmer nothing what- 
ever in the way of direct or immediate return. Its direct, 
immediate benefits accrue entirely to manufacturing 
interests. 

All the benefits to the farmer are indirect and implied. 
For a generation the average rate of duty has been forty 
per cent or rather more. The Democrats revised the tariff 
in 1894 and under their bill the average rate of duty was 
forty-two per cent. The Republicans revised it the last 
time in 1909 and under that bill the average rate has been 
forty-one per cent. Whoever was in power and whatever 
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the platform, the same old ring put over the same old job. 
To break the ring, somebody had to move first. Under 
the Canadian agreement the farmers move first. They can 
well afford to do so. 

Canadian reciprocity, however, implies further tariff 
revision. Certain motions in the interest of such further 
revision recently inspired ene stalwart Senator to declare 
that, if friends of revision forced the issue, Congress would 
be kept in session until October. What if itis? If we were 
a Senate and had passed the Canadian reciprocity bill we 
would much rather stay in Washington until October than 
to drop further tariff revision and retire into the country, 
where a farmer could reach us with a pitchfork! 


Big Business for a Bad Year 


N THIS dotorous year—the fiscal year ended June 30, 

1911—the foreign trade of the United States broke all 
records. The imports were no larger than in the preceding 
year, but exports reached two billion dollars. 

Nineteen years ago our exports, for the first time, 
amounted to one billion dollars; but five years elapsed 
before they again reached that figure. The increase since 
1897 has been nearly continuous and now amounts to one 
hundred per cent. Imports, also, have doubled. 

Since 1897, a good deal has happened and a good deal 
has been said about it. All sorts of radical, revolutionary 
and destructive notions have spread abroad in the land 
even down to a notion that consumers might have some 
thing to say about the tariff and about railroad rates. A 
few of these notions, also, have managed to get themselves 
enacted into law. In consequence, an appalling quantity 
and quality of ruin have been predicted for the country: 
but the country, in fact, is still doing quite a lot of business. 

A year ago we were buying rather too much abroad; but 
in this last year the excess of sales over purchases was 
half a billion dollars, which about trims the ship for the 
two years together. 


The Last Secret Exposed 
A A NATION we are not at all sensitive about our 


domestic affairs. If anything disgraceful happens in 
the family we quite expect the newspapers to publish all 
the details they can discover and to invent as many more 
as may be necessary to make a good story. The son of our 
dearest friend having eloped with the cook, we hardly 
resent it when a reporter calls and asks us to inform him 
for publication if it’s true the young man had delirium 
tremens, and whether anything is known against the 
character of the young lady to whom he was engaged 
who happens to be a niece of our wife. With the greatest 
good nature we endure any exposure of mere family 
affairs, and if we are ambitious to shine in the ‘society 
column” we even court exposure of some family affairs. 
When it comes to business, however, our modesty is 
extreme. A horrified groan, for example, greeted that 
feature of the corporation tax law which requires a man to 
write down the details of his business so that an inquisitive 
Government official may examine them. This feature of 
the law provoked far bitterer opposition than any other. 
In at least two states that have inheritance tax laws, it 
has been decided that a public functionary may open a 
deceased person’s safety-deposit box and finger over the 
contents thereof. To many indignant minds this seems 
the ultimate outrage. A safe-deposit box is the quintes- 
sence of business secrecy. If a stranger can go poking 
about there when a man is dead conservative men will 
almost hesitate to die. 


High at Any Price 
Src scape REDFIELD, of New York, has been 


engaged in manufacturing for many years and has 
traveled much abroad, selling American manufactures. 
In a speech on the bill to reduce wool duties he gave a 
number of his own personal experiences. The following 
are samples: 

Wages in a Japanese locomotive plant were only one- 
fifth of the American scale; but comparison of the cost- 
sheets showed that ‘‘the labor-cost for locomotives on the 
same specifications was three and a half times greater in 
the Japanese shop than in the American shop.” 

“T saw them driving piles in Japan—twenty women, 
each with a rope, lifted the pile; they were paid twenty 
cents a day in our money.” Yet it cost four times as much 
to drive those piles as it would have cost in New York. 

“I was in a brickyard at Singapore. Their rate of pay 
was thirty-five cents a day in our money.”’ But a com- 
parison of the books at that Singapore brickyard and at 
one in an Eastern city of the United States showed that the 
labor-cost in America was no higher than in China. 

The debate on the wool bill is embellished with long 
tables showing wages paid in American mills and those 
paid in foreign mills; but every schoolboy should know by 
this time that a comparison of wage scales means nothing. 
The cost of production may be less with the highest-priced 
labor than with the cheapest labor. 
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The Remembering Expert 


HE revolving door of a large and imposing New York 

hotel spun rapidly, projecting into the lobby a large 

and imposing railroad president, followed by a flock 
of secretaries, first vice-presidents and such. 

“*Ah,” said one of the entourage, ‘‘there is Congressman 
Cox, of Ohio. Mr. President, you would like to meet 
Congressman Cox?” 

Of course, the way the speaker put it to his esteemed 
chief, it was merely an inquiry; but in reality it was a 
statement of fact. The large and imposing railroad presi- 
dent, being aware of the subtleties of expression, knew 
it was up to him to meet Congressman Cox. 

“Mr. President, may I have the pleasure of presenting 
Mr. Cox, of Ohio, Representative in Congress from the 
Third District? Mr. Cox— Mr. President.” 

“Delighted, Mr. Cox —delighted to meet you! I have 
often heard of you and I am very glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of making your acquaintance.”” The president was 
liberal with the salve. 

The handsome, boyish face of Representative Cox hard- 
ened a bit — hardened perceptibly, one might say. 

“I think,” he said ¢almly, as if not too much puffed up 
over the honor being done him—‘‘I think, if I am not 
mistaken, that we have met before.” 

**Ah, indeed!" burbled the president. ‘I am sorry I do 
not recall] the circumstance. When did I have the honor of 
meeting you, Mr. Cox?” 

‘‘Some years ago,”’ replied Cox; and his voice was as 
hard as his face —*‘ Some years ago. You had me fired from 
my job as railroad editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer.” 

“T had you aischarged?” 

‘Fired, I said,” corrected Cox 
because I printed a true story about the twin streaks of 
rust you were receiver of at the time!” 

“Well—of course—Mr. Cox—I can 
hardly be expected to remember so 
trivial a circumstance; however—I 
may say—it does not seem—I regret 

“T recall the circumstances distinctly,” 
broke in Cox. ‘I recall that you went out 
of your way to separate me from my means of getting a 
living—and I recall that the story I printed was true. 
This is the first opportunity I have had since that time 
to tell you exactly how I viewed your proceeding on that 
occasion. I shall tell you now, not having changed in my 
viewpoint, by the way.” 

Which he did. He told the large and imposing railroad 
president how he viewed him and how he views the railroad- 
president class in general —told him with asimple directness 
that left no shadow of doubt in the mind of the large and 
imposing railroad president; and wound up with the broad 
and inclusive statement that, though railroad presidents at 
that time seemed of some consequence, he, at the present 
writing, wouldn’t pay four dollars a dozen for them, hand- 
picked and assorted—and the meeting came to a sudden 
close, for they led the large and imposing railroad president 
away for fear he would disintegrate into a mass of purple 


pulp. 
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Cox Discovers a Great Truth 


be )U see, the Representative was a reporter once, having 
entered that distinguished field of labor when a mere lad 
in the city of Middletown, Ohio, near which he was born. 
As is the case with most budding journalists in Ohio, he 
hurried to Cincinnati as soon as he could get any encourage- 
ment from a city editor there; and presently he rose to the 
dignity of being railroad editor of the Enquirer. He knew 
all the railroad presidents and other genial persons who 
in those days gave out the railroad items and the passes. 
He was a hustler and put over railroad scoops on the oppo- 
sition with great regularity. Then came the event to 
which Mr. Cox referred so positively in the lobby of the 
New York hotel. At the behest of the railroad person they 
stopped James’ pay; and, as being a reporter without pay 
is nothing in particular in the way of employment, James 
took a hurried look around and his eye lighted on the late 
Paul Sorg, who had become very rich making tobacco and 
desired to be a statesman. 

To this end Sorg had secured a nomination to Congress. 
He was from Middletown and James knew him. It only 
took Cox four minutes to show Sorg how essential to the 
welfare of the Sorg machine Cox, a rising young journalist, 
would be; and Sorg hired him. Sorg was elected and Cox 
went to Washington with him as private secretary. Cox 
knew his business. He took care of everything—and Sorg 
didn’t have to do anything but sorg. 

All this time Cox had an idea—a good idea—that the 
person in the newspaper business who gets the long end of 
it is the person who sits where the money comes in, instead 


of sitting on the tripod where the news goes out. Having 
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The Dayton Synonym for Indefatigable 


TF 
/ 


Z) 


acquired a rich patron, Cox put him to work. There was 
a newspaper in Dayton—the News—owned by a banker 
named Simms. The banker didn’t want the paper and Cox 


did. So he got an option and, with Sorg as his security, 








bought the paper. Dayton was then at the beginning of 
ts present high prosperity. 

Cox didn’t seen: to care whether he worked twenty-four 
hours a day for seven days each week or only twent 


three. He built up the paper, made good investment 
joined the Dayton Club; and it wasn’t long before he was 
referred to as *‘ Mr. Cox, who ow? 
the Springfield News—and is a comer!” 
mere reporter! 

Cox is a Democrat. Harking back kindly to his old 
Washir gton days, W hen he 


out two years or so ago and took the Democratic nomi! 


the Dayton News and 





Pretty fair f 


was sorging around, he reached 


tion for Congress in his district Since Sorg’s day the 
district had become Republican and Cox seemed to be per 
sonal conductor of a foolish a forlorn hope However, 





the Republicans got into a row over Taft and Foraker ar 
named two candidates—and Cox blew gracefully in o 
election day. 


When he got to Washington Cox wiped the joints and 











oiled the bear ‘ ol the machine he used 1 his days 
private secretary ind the result is that he got a big 
majority last fall for his second ter They still spe 
whispers tnat 1 the Republicans do—and awed wh 
pes, at that, of his feat in carryir g the National Soldiers’ 
Home, at Daytor , wi h contains some five thousand old 
soldiers, supposed to be mostly Republicans 
f you are looking for a synonyt r indefatigable, use 
Cox He never sto He € r Like se 
’ Y re ‘ “ ¢ ‘ rot v1 , 
ne cou sa t i t 
ring and mr g i ¢ 
grimly and mw I r Tee 
is side. H 0 D t 
mat igri irai in ement and one 
the largest ) he large ! gy expo 
lr the Cou tr a! i the { isiness re ‘ { eer | I ( 
while the working men } him as their bosom frend 
He has built a newspaper office ! Dayt tnat 
undoubtedly one of the model tne ¢ i t 
a newspaper plant should be, and he r two strong, 
infl lent il, sprignt paper me pocated Dayt 
the other in Springtield 
Cox has a remarkable mind Hi i figure W 
it comes to knowing and using itisti he has that ot! 


famous Ohio figurer, General Charles Grosvenor 


like an adding machine that | ee! 
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The Ohio delegation say he memorizes the treasury reports. 
At any rate, he has the accurate informatio on tap and he 
imparts it at the mght time Though he has been in Con 
gre but one term, he is a man of much consequence on 
the Democratic side ww the n rit ide, and is a level 
eaded, i r ! ¢ i} he is only 
fort one \ ny b | 1 a future that 
holds 1 pe ‘ 

There vas talk of t ling ni to the United States 
Senate last winter, but he tuck stout! to his own candi 
date, E. W. Hanly here j ww some talk of running 
him for governor nex me Whatever may happen to 
} he will be ig factor out there Democratic politics 
or ma years. And the refreshing thing about him is 
that heisent rely franka a open and aboveboard Having 
something to say, he sa t clearly and distinctly Have 
I mentioned before that he oes not forget? Oh, ves: well, 
some day he ll land on certain Democratic statesm 
I present H e who defeated him for membership on 

Ways and Means Committee by getting up a fake 
fight among the Ohio Democratic member And when he 
does land he li land i ne ng Nitl th teet 


A Tactful Trusty 


QYRED C. KELLY, the Cleveland writer and story-teller, 





drifted down to look over the Ohio pe tentiary a time 
go, wher eemed probable t he tion would 
0” he he ldre if mer mer < f the O} 
leg ture 
He was sitting in the rden’s office lking to some 
} ffice ind two trustie ind told a ) he thought 
¢ neat and nif Everybody laughe it one of 
he trusties didn’t seem to be so much amused he other 
irer rked he haqd he Lit betore Kansa t Later 
the alternoo alter the trusties had 
bout £ Ke la 1 i the warder 
‘2s ‘ how long the trust who had heard the 
tor De re had bee! thie priso! 
I'welve ye the warden replied 
rhe said Ke f he woke of 
hearing 1! I tor hat I thought 
. eu vuut in K Cit I pose he must have 
meant it it was at least elve ve Id 
“Th; Bill for on ed the rden ent} 
astl Bill is t polite Hole 2 


Facetious Fassett 
b ymca FASSETT, who was one of the many Repub 
tie r j 


licans defeated for Congre ist fall, met John Dwight 
the Republican whip, who squeezed bach Fassett and 
LD ght re fror eighbe gd New York 

lo id Fassett, “I hear yo we going tor 
duce the salary of Represe the prese t t 

eT 4 ed dol if , ew | | I 

\ replied D I f 

We ou ought 

What for? 

\ he seve me ! quit! 


L preelp reinade icone ela ally nyendign ho 


cw Randolph Hearst ( lew York 
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ACKNOWLEDGED 
* AND ADOPTED 
By DAIMLER. in England 
By MERCEDES in Germany 





Used By 


His Majesty, The King 
of England 
His imperial Majesty, 
The Czar of Russia 
Her Imperial Highness, 
The Dowager Empress 
of Russia 
Her Royal Highness, 
The Crown Princess 
of Sweden 
His Royal Highness, 
Prince Arthur of 
Connaught 
Her Grace, The Duchoss 
of Bedford 
Her Grace, The Duchess 
of Dundenald 
His Grace, The Duke of 
Portland 
The Right Honorable 
Eari Roberts 
The Right Honorable 
the Earl of Cairns 
The Right Honorable 
the Earl of Clarendon 
The Right Honorable 
the Earl of Derby 
The Right Honorable 
the Earl of Mars and 
* Kellie 
The Right Honorable 
the Earl of Yar- 
borough 
Captain The Honorable 
Chas. Fritzwilliams, 
Equerry to King 
George V. 
The Right Honorable 
Sir Horace Plunkett 
Major & Honorable 
Lieut. Col. Wm. Forest 
Duc de Leuchtenberg, 
of Germany 
Baron Van Pallandt 
of Holland 


The Engine That 
Supplanted the Finest 
in the World 





A new factor has entered the auto- 
mobile world. A factor of such vital 
importance—of such dominant force 
—that it is recognized as a revolution 
in motor car history. That factor 
is the Silent Knight engine. 


In the world’s best cars this new 
type engine has displaced the power 
plants which made those cars pre- 
eminent. The finest engines the 
world has ever known have been 
supplanted by the Knight. 


In England, France, Germany and 
Belgium—always the cradles of motor 
car development—the leading makers 
have admitted the supremacy of the 
Knight. And now the Stearns adopts 
it in this country. 


The Choice of Royalty 





Cars equipped with this motor are 
everywhere the choice of Kings—Em- 
perors—Governments—of those ac- 
customed to the best the world affords. 
In every country the greatest car now 
uses the Silent Knight—the Daimler 
in England, the Mercedes in Germany, 


amet —_ " 
nes 


the Panhard in France, the Minerva 
in Belgium and in America the 
Stearns. 





Silence—power—simplicity. he 


elimination at one stroke of all the 
shortcomings of other engines. Th 


ability to steadily improve with useg 
In short, that is the new Stearns’ 


Knight. 


Where it Excels 


Power far greater than is possible 
in other engines is produced. All 
complications are done away with. 
In their place is a silent sweet run- 
ning engine—an engine whose action 
is so gentle—so silky—that a spin 
behind the wheel is a revelation. 





It gives the owner an engine far in 
advance of anything before produced 
—an engine that is always silent and 
vibrationless—that takes a sharp 
hill at slow speed or rushes it with 
quiet, irresistible power. An engine 
that runs silently along on high, bare- 
ly turning over, yet with a touch of 
the throttle leaps eagerly. to any 
speed desired. It offers an engine 
that never complains—that answers 
instantly to the throttle—an engine 
that is alert, quick and willing— 
that is never slow nor sluggish. An 
engine that minimizes gear shifting. 


ST EARNS ADOPTS THE 
HE_ENGINE USED BY I 





It gives the owner an engine that 


takes him ’cross country at an even, 
tireless gait—that spurns hills with- 
out falter or tremor—that creeps 
silently through crowded streets or 
leaps willingly to the call of the open 
road. The “‘feel’’ of the engine—the 
touch—the response—all furnish a 
new sensation to the motorist—a 
sensation of lightness—of eagerness. 


And above all, the Stearns-Knight 
grows better with the years. The 
longer it is run, the smoother its ope- 
ration, the more power developed. It 
is simplicity itself—nothing compli- 
cated, nothing exposed, nothing to 
adjust. Power is produced in a quiet, 
steady flow—produced in an engine 
so silent and vibrationless that ex- 
perts often cannot tell when it is 
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running. Not only when the car is 
new, but after years of service. 


Where it Differs 


In the Stearns-Knight, action is 
not dependent upon ordinary valves 
such as used in all other 4-cycle Amer- 
ican cars, with cam shafts, springs, 
timing gears, etc., and the attend- 
ant complications, trouble, noise and 
loss of power. Instead, in each cy- 
linder are two thin cylindrical shells 
of iron —called “‘sleeves’’—one inside 
the other, sliding smoothly up and 
down in a film of oil. These sleeves 
have ports in the sides and as they 
pass each other produce positive valve 
openings impossible to secure in any 
other way. 





S BEST. CARS & 


The action of these sleeves is 
silent and must always remain so. 
There is no noise and nothing to 


The valve openings are certain 
d positive. Valves cannot carbon- 





ize or seat improperly. 


The entire movement is positive. 
No dependence is placed upon springs. 





Briefly, the new motor is— 
Silent, vibrationless, flexible, 
powerful and simple. 


There are no complications— 
No timing gears, cam shafts, 
poppet valves, springs or stems. 


There is no loss of power— 
Valves do not .wear, compres. 
sion does not lessen, power 
is not wasted. 


There is no guesswork— 
Action is not dependent upon 
springs— it is absolutely posi- 
tive. 


Efficient in the extreme— 
More power is developed — all 
gas is utilized—cooling is much 
easier. 


Send for the Story 


The story of the Stearns-Knight 
has been told in booklet form. It is 
a story of gripping interest—a story 


By PANHARD in France? 
By MINERVA% in NBergrerr 


< . 
ls 


of the bitter fight of Chas. Y. Knight 
of Chicago to win recognition for his 
motor. The telling of that story 
how, beginning with an unrecognized 
invention, Knight is conquering the 
automobile world _ is one of the most 
interesting bits of motor car reading 
matter ever published. 


We have told, too, of the won- 
derful trial of the Knight motors 
by the Royal Automobile Club of 
England. How rival manufacturers 
demanded a test, certain of the failure 
of the Knight how the engines went 
triumphantly through the tests (vol- 
untarily made the severest ever at- 
tempted.) We have told how, after 
weeks of day and night testing in the 
laboratory and on the famous Brook- 
lands track (a test equal to two years 
of service) these wonderful engines 
developed more power at the fin- 
ish than at the beginning, and 
showed no sign of wear! We have 
told why no maker of poppet 
valve engines dare attempt to 
equal this showing. ie 





These booklets and ‘‘A Ride 
With The Chief’’ telling the 
story of the Stearns-Knight in 
the words of our Chief Engineer 
—will be sent upon request. Clip 
the coupon and mail it to us or 
drop us a postal. The booklets 
will be mailed to any address. 
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Used By 


His Majesty, The King 
of Belgium 

His Majesty, The King 
of Spain 

His Royal Highness, 
The Crown Prince of 
Servia 

His Royal Highness The 
Duke of Sparta 

The Grand Duchess 
Viadimir of Russia 

Marquise Villalobar of 
Spain 

Prince Oblensky of 

, Russia 

Comte de Petschy of 
Russia 

Marquise de Toulongeon 
of France 

Baron de Neuflize of 
France 

Count de Bousies of 
Belgium 

Count H. van den Burgh 
of Belgium 

Marquise de Fayal of 
Portugal 

Duke Louis Decazes of 
France 

Signor Don Garcia Uri 
burn of Argentine 

Signor Don Ramon de 
la Sota of Spain 

Baron de Bancel 
of France 

Prince Chimay of France 

Baron Profume of France 

Count Leonce van de 
Werve of Belgium 

Count Ge Ramaix of 
Belgium 

The Amir of Afghanistan 

The Rajah of Dhar 

Madam Sarah Bernharat 


Shtearns Co. 


ue, Cleveland, Ohio 


ren’ 
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— et. eta, 


COUPON 


The FB. Stearns Co.Cleveland. Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


es: 
urgh, Atlanta, Dept. } 
n Francisco , 

ll other 

and cities 





Send your booklets and < atalogs te}]. 
ing the story of the Stearns Knight 


Name. 


Address 








“That’s the stuff!” 


( UR ‘Tomato Soup is one 

of the home comforts— 
home luxuries, in fact—that you 
can enjoy anywhere you go. 

On your boat; in camp; in 
vour bungalow; at the seashore ; 
anywhere within reach of civi- 
lization you find 


oambi., 
TOMATO 


Soup 


The nearest grocer will sup- 
ply you with this savory and 
satisfying provision. 


It is in the* handiest shape to 
carry. It keeps pertectly. You can 
prepare it in three minutes with no 
fussing nor messing. And you find 
it as fine and palatable as if served 
at your own home table. 

Better make a note of this now, 
hefore you Start. 


2 kinds l0c a a can 


Reef Mo k Turtle 
uillon Mulligatawny 
ery Mutton Broth 

Chicken Ox Tai 

ken-Gumbo. Pe 
Okra Pe er Po 

( n } mm Printanie 

Clam Chowd t 

Cor " fomato-Ok 

\ e 4 
Vermice loma 
Just a hot water, bring 
to a un 


Look for the red-and-white label | 


Joseph Camppeti. Company 
Camden N ] 


But “*Campbell’s Soup!” 
SAN l 
Better the bliss 
of a bow! like this 
Than a bake-shop 











JAMES J. HILL, the “Empire 


Northwest, is 


R. JAMES . 
Builder’’ of the s 
\ quoted by an interviewer as saying: 


‘The country is all right. The trouble is 
with the people. They are lazy.”’ Cer- 
tainly no one will retort in kind to Mr. Hill, 
whose activities of mind and body keep 
people wondering what he will do or say 
next and where he may be seeking a new 
opportunity for usefulness. What Mr. Hill 
presumably means to say is that there are 
too many drones and non-producers in the 
country —too few who give an equivalent 
for what they receive. And there is doubt- 
less much of truth in this idea. The United 
States is essentially a business country, a 
country that has grown rich as no country 
has done before it, and has grown rich so 
fast that it has a host of idlers—men and 
women who exhaust the mental resources 
of themselves and others in the endeavor 
to outshine one another by lavish expendi- 
tures for novel entertainment. As _ pro- 
ducers of a certain sort of employment for 
those who cater to their tastes, they are in 
a sense useful. As consumers, their utili- 
tarian service is most strikingly exhibited. 
The talent expended by this class of the 
unemployed for social enjoyment and 
pleasure, if consecrated to practical service, 
would make an important contribution to 
business success. 

The free and easy manner in which men 
have gained a livelihood and amassed 
competence has led to lax economic practice 
and wasteful outlay for those things that 
make for pleasure, but which add nothing to 
the prosperity of the people or the develop- 
ment of civilization on progressive lines. 
The country is all right, but it has Leen 
abused in many ways and the number of 
unproductive citizens is very large. 


Steel Men Uneasy 


Speaking of Mr. Hill, the latest regarding 
his supposed plans for enlarging the ‘‘em- 
pire’ that he is credited with building 
is especially interesting —nothing less than 
the extension of his railroad lines into the 
rich farming lands of the Canadian North- 
west. Mr. Hill takes a long look ahead 
and foresees, no doubt, the success of the 
reciprocity measure as a business factor; 
and he purposes to have a share of the 
transportation to and from the promising 
farming country north of the border. In 
planning new railroad construction Mr. 
Hill is doing something to remove the 
handicap under which the iron and steel 
industry of his own country is operating. 
One of the abler writers upon financial and 
business topics traces the crippling of the 
steel industry to the amendments of the 
interstate commerce act by Congress last 
year, the ameridments very seriously affect- 
ing the railroads, the best customers of 
the steel manufacturers. It is for this 
reason that any plans Mr. Hill and others 
may have for the extension of railroad 
mileage are of considerable moment in 
contemplating business conditions. The 
assumption is that, when the railroads are 
in position to spend freely, they will be 
liberal buyers of construction material and 
general supplies as well as of equipment. 
The railroads can, of course, begin to spend 
freely when credit is restored to an easy 
borrowing basis and when transportation 
again becomes abundant at remunerative 
rates. Railroad credit is variable at pres- 
ent, but good enough in case of the better 
systems. It is but a few days since Wall 
Street was urging a revival of speculation 
upon the fact that the aforenamed Mr. Hill 
had announced a broad refunding plan, 
perhaps the most ambitious ever announced 
by an American railroad company, which 
means by any = ur company whatever 
Incidentally it may be well to re »mark, 
as of interest to Americans, that of the 
railroad mileage of the world, as reckoned 
by a foreign publication— 625,698 miles in 
1909—the New World—North and South 
America and Australasia—had 338,185 
| miles, or fifty-four per cent; while North 
America alone had 277,015 miles, or as 
much as the countries of the Old World 
combined, lacking a little over ten thou- 
sand miles, the exact figures given being 
277,01: 5 for North America and 287,513 for 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Other statistics 
given by the authority quoted showed that 
in the four years encing with 1899 the new 
mileage in North America did not increase 
in proportion to that of the Old World 
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countries; and, since later statistics would 
probably sustain this position, the sug- 
gestion will doubtless be pardoned that it 
is to an export outlet for steel products 
that the manufacturers of railroad supplies 
may profitably look if they would enjoy a 
revival of activity in their industry. As a 
matter of fact, it is to be said that the 
largest of the manufacturers of railroad 
supplies in the United States is doing con- 
siderable in the way of cultivating foreign 
trade in its products. 

As to the state of the steel and iron 
industry, the decrease of rising one hun- 
dred and five thousand tons in the orders 
on the books of the United States Steel 
Corporation during May is offset by the 
orders booked in May exceeding those 
booked the previous month, the increase 
in deliveries in May accounting for the poor 
return at the close of the month. Later 
advices from the trade are that the recent 
cut in prices of steel products did not 
stimulate sales to the extent hoped for, 
buyers continuing to order sparingly as if 
expecting further cuts. The best demand 
is reported in steel rails, well over one 
hundred thousand tons having been taken 
since June came in, and contracts for 
nearly twice—one report says four times 
aS Many more tons are said to be pending. 
The rails sold are in part to be shipped out 
of the country. The price of rails has not, 
of course, been cut, the steel corporation 
and outside manufacturers coéperating in 
the maintenance of the price of this product. 
There is an intimation that the twenty- 
eight-dollar price will be advanced before 
January 1, 1912 

This coéperation of steel-rail manu- 
facturers calls to mind the remarkable 
address of Chairman Gary, of the steel 
corporation, to the Stanley committee of 
Congress, which has had that corporation 
under investigation. It was made as 
plain as plain could be that the “harmony” 
or ‘“‘Gary’”’ dinners, so called, had for their 
object the assurance of harmonious action 
by the steel manufacturers touching prices; 
and the effort of Mr. Gary to justify the din- 
ners only demonstrated that they resulted 
in what may be termed an “ understanding”’ 
in restraint of trade. It is not, of course, 
certain, under the late ruling of the United 
States Supreme Court, that such restraint 
would be looked upon as unreasonable and 
therefore unlawful. It is obvious that the 
steel corporation is annoyed excessively in 
the conduct of its business by fear of inter- 
ference by the Federal Government, in- 
cluding the judiciary. Itis likewise obvious 
that members of Congress are unable to see 
why the steel corporation should have been 
immune to attacks that other great cor- 
porations were subjected to, so that there 
is small chance of the annoyance being 
removed until all the facts touching the 
past of the corporation have been laid 
bare and it shall be authoritatively deter- 
mined whether the corporation has been 
specially favored, and whether its acts or 
the acts of those prominently identified 
with the concern have been lawful. If 
the management were not being harassed 
it would scarcely have been expected that 
the chairman of the board of the steel 
corporation would practically advocate 
Government regulation in the steel manu- 
facturing business, even to the determining 
of prices and profits. 


The Trust Decisions 


When the highest court decided the status 
of the Standard Oil and American Tobacco 
companies, under the Sherman act, it was 
assumed by Wall Street, at least, that 
there would be comparative freedom from 
further Federal disturbance of the large 
corporations. This appears to have been 
premature —indeed, a mistake—as witness 
the steel and sugar inquiries by Congress 
and the threats of the Federal judiciary 
to proceed under the criminal code against 
individuals connected with the corpora- 
tions. If this course is to be pursued 
and some members of Congress are urging 
it by resolution—and if there is to be 
regulation of corporation affairs to the 
extent of fixing prices and profits of prod- 
ucts, or even an attempt to bring this 
about, there is no saying how long the 
disturbance of business will continue. 
Confidence cannot be built on uncertainty 
and the political factor must continue to 
be among the most important affecting 
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Another 
‘ Summer 
af Favorite by 
; Johnston 
\ 


oe [ Nougat! Yes, delicious Honey 

4, 4 Nougat, chock-full of green pistachio 
and almond nuts, wrapped in wax 

paper, done up in tinfoil and packed 

in a long yellow box. 

Same quality as the Johnston Choco- 

lates. Price 40 and 50 cents, at all 

better dealers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, this 


r & package will be sent prepaid upon 


receipt of stamps or 







money order. 








MILWAUKEE 


Sample Box 


For five 2c stamps, to cover 
postage and packing, we 
will send to your address 

a generous sample ot 
any of the Johnston 


favorites 
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John Muir &(6. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
Of Stock 


We are brokers for the 


public. 


Send for Circular A, “Odd Lots” 


_Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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MOTOR BOB 


AIR COOLED-4 CYCLE 
GASOLINE MOTOR 
A PRACTICAL. MINIATURE AUTO propelled t 
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Motor-Bob Mf'g Co., Dest 8, Main iad Amherst Sts. ,Buffalo,N. y. 


CLARK’S 6érient CRUISE 
5 s Hisens Kom ieoN orld leave, See Sta 





“FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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business. This is said without reference advices note at least partial relief of the 
to tariff agitation as a factor in the case. drought in the coast states of the cott 
That tariff agitation 1s to continue 1 belt and cor tinued dro ight through the 
open to question and the effect must p rest of the belt. Conditions will, of course, 
deterrent to business revival, though be modified if rain shall fall season 
business may be fair in spite of this dis- Therefore the weather map will be studied 
turbir gv lorce. Business is fa in certal With concern as the season advance 
not to say In many directions. To house, At the beginning of June domest 
feed and clothe, and entertain ninety-odd commodity prices showed a hardening 
| millions of pee > Will necessit: fair tendency, bei ibout one per cent higher 
condition of business at all time i th i month earlier, and about ten and a 
Is a fact that the supply of materials in half per cent higher than at the beginning 
numbers of instances is frequently found of the same month in 1908, which marked 
short of demand, and this fact the low point of recent vear Compared 
| high prices of sundry commodities. with prices on June 1, 1909, those tl : 
( John Stevenson, Jr., presi f denote an increase of about one and a 
ordnance corporation in the M half per cent. They fall about four 1 
* after remarking that the plant quarter per cent below th of the re 
fairly well and had orders on h: sponding date in 1910 Prices now re 
: the five hundred men emplo; about five per cent less than at the corre 
{ = - | for some time, observed lat sponding date in 1907. To what extent a 
} pp meceneer would, in his opinion, be a g hardening price tendency will affect general 
: pr ae tenn et gamle ea fuc- hese Motorcycle 
Kill f prove good. Shouki the crops prove a_ tionis price ° . 
> - oerv f re » believed that the present busi- f ther | 
| Lake at a i andanemronmeamels wil mar soon ey Tires a Sensation 
ironing day! Save all the next national election. In the opiniot TIRE fer every reed condition! 
\ of others, as well as of Mr. Stever 1, the oa | 
| those hot, weary steps crop factor is the major factor in the l 
} s genera! iation as affecting busine The rrelim iry foreign-tradse tatement ‘ 
to and from the range. , ie Mibuokic a a ae tee ae 
} sh >. i . ; districts was an adverse factor in those month of the government ear ir apecialis 
There’s economy of dictate: tendieahae' ta: Ge Waaihnes. gata eanilan a6 Game cases oo ysienieed oe 
| . t ‘ | j ° 1 But the Government report for those d port é r ! é ( 
effort and time 1n escape elppronone yes ou sfenedhonn eet von ae = 
sa ai ing than for most other districts he value of exports for eleven months of the one 
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The oldtime watchdog — 
” filling the night with false 
alarms—a noisy menace to 
sleep—a joke to the bur- 
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because rigid, official tests have proved it the best. . | 
The COLT has been adopted by the U.S. Gove 

ernment “in consequence of its marked superiority 

to any other known pistol | 
Send for Catalog and Folder No. 85 which will 

give you positive evidence that your choice should 

be a COLT. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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THE BILLYAD 


(Continued from Page &) 


“Secretaries come and go — 

High-low ! — hully gee! 

If you think that isn’t so 
Look at R. Achilles B. 

Now the forest’s kindest wisher 

Finds the simple name of Fisher 
On the quaint Interior portal — 
No, Achilles ain't immortal. 

Then behold another one — 

Secretary Dickinson; 

See within his warlike place 
Stimson of Rooseveltian race. 
Listen! In the stately box 
Occupied by Phillie Knox 
‘here's a quake 
And a thrill— 
Mercy’s sake ! 
Is it Phil? 

Those for Cabinet jobs intended, just 
like servants recommended, 
work a while, then Crash! —it’s 
ended! But there’s One, by 
Heaven defended, still remains, 
serene and splendid — 

Unc’ Jim Wilson, Nature’s pardner — 

Hoes right on, the faithful gard’ner. 

Such a tame 
Rural gent 

When he’s came 
Will not went.”’ 


TO BE CONTINUED) 


HOW I LEARNED TO | 





RUN A MOTOR BOAT | 


plugs.” | | 


(Continued from Page 4) 


“‘T might have known that anything you 
said about knowing how to run a boat was 
two hundred per cent exaggeration,” said 
Wright. 

“You would have if you had known the 
difference bet ween a boat and a corncrib,” 
I retorted. ‘‘And only a few days ago you 
were ti alking about cross-compound spark 


‘I knew you'd Swallow that,” said 
Wright, chuckling. ‘And was that remark 
of yours about two-phase rudders out of a 
perfectly empty head too? 


“Say, Doc,” I asked, ‘‘what is a phase 


| anyway?” 





“But the question is,’’ said Doc, getting 
up to view the horizon again, ‘“‘how are we 
going to get home? Home never was so 
dear to me before.” 

“We might paddle in,” I suggested. — I 
took a small board that was the likeliest 


| object in sight and paddled industriously 
| for five minutes. 


“At the rate you're moving us,” said 
Doce, “I figure that we'll get to shore just 
in time to vote next November.” 

‘“‘There’s only one way out of it,” 
‘We've got to start that engine.” 

“‘T hope we don’t,”’ said Doc plaintively. 
“T’m afraid of it.” 

I considered a bluff for a minute, but | 
resisted. ‘‘Soam I,” I admitted. “I was 
afraid all the time I was fooling with it | 
that it would go off.” 

*‘Oh, never mind,” said Doe soothingly. 
“The exercise did you good anyway. 
Besides, we haven’t any time to quarrel. 
We've got to get this boat started.” 

We hunted diligently for the switch that 
turned on the batteries. I could tell a 
| battery when I saw one, and Doce developed 


I said. 


| a Holmes-like genius by which he tracked 


the switch down by means of following the 
wires from the engine. After getting on 
two or three false scents, one of which 
led him to the searchlight, he located the 
switch and turned it on. An ominous hum 
arose. ° 
“Look out!’’ said Doe. ‘‘She may start.” 
I hustled back and grabbed the steering 


| wheel so as to give the engine plenty of 


| room. 


turn that wheel ov er. 





But nothing happened. 

We sat and looked at the engine doubt- 
fully, while the boat floated around another 
bendintheriver. “It isn’t going to start, 
said Doc finally. “I believe I'll go up and 

** Amuse yourself,” said I. ‘I would be 
| the last man in the world to deprive you of 
any innocent pleasure.” 

Doe heaved a little and finally got the | 
hang of the job so that he could pull the | 
flywheel clear over in two jerks. He was 
as proud as if he had lifted an elephant. | 
I figured that he had turned the propeller | 
over fifty times and that every turn had | 
sent us ahead probably six inches. At that | 
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hi Che use of the same cake of soap by a fii 

iN numberof personshas alwaysbeenanur Hid 

mi clean habit, it is now an unnccessary one wt 
i i In the washrooms of the best hotels, tl 


bi most exclusive clubs and largest build- 
il ings everywhere, as well as in many of 
Ez ur best homes, the much handled cake i i 

of soap has been discarded. Inits place 
you will find pure, liquid soap in a 


| West — Soap Dispenser by! 
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VARNISH SALESMEN 


OPPORTUNITY Ww von we a few vacancies 
y high grade me 
to } indle complete line of high q ality varnishes on 
strictly commission basis. Longtime contracts and ex- 
clusive territory. If you are a varnish salesman in the 
fullest sense of the word and want to build upa business 
which will remain yours permanently, write at once. 


Jackson Varnish Co., 19 So. 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


Cards. circulars, book, newspaper. Press §5. Larger 
$18. Rotary $60. Save money. Print ior others, 
big profit. All easy, rules sent. Write face 
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WEET asthe lily that blooms in July 
—light as the golden sunbeam — 
delicious as the fairy-food of fancy are 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—the one confection that accords with 
any dessert. Nabisco’s crisp daintiness 
makes ices and beverages seem more 
refreshing and far more enjoyable. 

In ten cent tins 
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~ $5000 Annual Insurance for $5.00-——— 


Tourists, Travelers and Commuters Special Accident Policy 
ISSUED ONLY BY 


. . om 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
JOHN R. BLAND, President BALTIMORE, MD. 
The cost is only one-fourth of one cent a day per thousand 
INSURES YOU 
(1) ‘While a passenger within a passenger elevator (excluding elevators in mines); 








(2) While 4 passenger within or on a public conveyance (including the platform, steps 
or running-board thereof) operated on rail or water lines or routes, by acommon 
carrier for passenger service; 
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Against loss of one finger or toe . ‘ . ‘ 250 


And pays 10% additional for Medical, Surgic al oil Hoepit: al treatment 

Steam Railroads alone, not considering Street Cars and other public conveyances, 
kill a person every hour; maim a person every 10 minutes 

Agents in every city and town. Apply today —tomorrow may be too late 
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a million times a minute, leaping up and 
down on its base and shouting for gore. 
Perhaps this is exaggerated, but that’s 


what that engine looked like to me when I | 


picked myself up. 

I wiped my hands on a piece of waste, 
crawled past the monster and sat down 
beside Wright. “It sometimes takes an 
expert a few minutes tos:art the ant iquated 
teakettles that dubs like you buy,’ * - 
shouted in his ear. ‘ But it can always be 
done. Steer us up the river.’ 

‘She won’t steer,” said Wright, twirling 
frantically one way and the other. ‘“‘Say!” 
he yelled, looking at the shore. ‘“‘ Does an 
expert always start an engine backward?” 

There wasn’t any use of arguing. The 
boat was running backward and in a circle. 
That is, she was trying to run in a circle, 
but every time the poor patient thing got 
one almost completed Wright would yank 
her around and start a brand-new one. 

“Sh-shall we stop her?” he panted, as he 
spoiled the ninth circle and missed a sand 
bar by the width of an old-time Baptist 
deacon. 

“Not on your life!’’ I yelled back. “Let 
good enough alone. Head her up stream 
and we'll go home backward.” 

Go home backward we did. It was a 
nervous performance too. TheImp backed 

about as well as a skittish colt, and we 
covered all parts of the river in a thorough 
and painstaking fashion. The engine cried 
and whined. She exploded in the car- 
bureter and yelled for attention in every 
joint, but you didn’t catch me touching 
anything. She was running, and I was 
taking no risks. I stood with an oil can 
and squirted oil at everything that moved, 
receiving most of it back on my seven- 
dollar pants, while Wright ballet-danced 
the Imp all over the bosom of the Illinois. 
We banged and roared and putt-putted 


| and limped and staggered around four 


| wrench if necessary. 


bends and up toward the dock. There was 
a railroad bridge to pass under with a draw 
one hundred feet wide. Our boat was four 
feet wide, but we couldn’t hit the draw. 
We missed it by two spans. Wright con- 
fessed afterward that he steered straight 
for a stone pier, which looked as big as 

Peter’s Cathedral, and thus managed 
to miss it by fifty feet. I aged visibly 
before we got past that bridge. 

We hated to go up to the dock stern- 
foremost and I guess the Imp did too, for 
she insisted on taking a stroll up the river 
and through the motor boat fleet anchored 
above before she came around and took 
Doe’s suggestion. She was hiccoughing 
badly, and once or twice she almost stopped. 
We decided to go above the dock, stop and 
drift down, smashing the engine with a 
A hundred feet from 
the dock I kicked the carbureter with all 
my might and shut off the gasoline. Doc 
turned all the levers he could find the wrong 
way, knocked the batteries off the shelf and 


| began scooping water on the engine with 


a pail. The result was satisfactory. The 
Imp barked, exploded, started forward, 
puffed blue smoke, and then died with 


| surprising suddenness. 


| bly moved. 


We drifted in to the dock and received 
the congr itulations of all present, including 
the docktender’s assistant, who was visi- 
He said he had never seen 


| anything like it before and hoped never to 
| again. He said he had read of men like us, 


but that he had always had a great horror 


| of asylums and had never got the nerve 


to go and see them. I told him that we 
always ran our boat backward so that we 
could step out of it more readily when it 
hit the dock. He said he had heard that 


| some of us wore our clothes wrong side out 


and went to sleep under the beds too. He 
seemed to be suffering from a delusion of 


| some kind. 


A number of boat owners with ropes 
were present when we landed. I supposed 
they were waiting for a chance to haul u 
in, but I found afterward they had intended 
to lynch us if we had hit any of their 


| precious boats on our way in. There was 


no danger of that; if we had got through 
a railroad bridge without hitting it we 
could be depended on to miss a little thing 
like a motor boat. 

We went home that night more or less 
triumphant, and the next day it took an 
expert four hours at eighty cents an hour 
to start that boat. We did it in three hours 
and fifty minutes. I don’t call that bad for 
amateurs—and a first attempt at that. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 


stories by George Fitch, relating experiences with 
a motor boat. The second will appear in an early 


} number, 
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‘THE corner where the policeman 


stands is always orderly. 


The store in which the National Cash Register is 
found 1s always well managed. The National makes 
carelessness impossible. It makes dishonesty impos- 
sible; and carelessness and dishonesty are two leak 
holes through which profits escape. 


The store which has its losses down to a mint- 
mum can always sell goods for less money than a store 
which must add a percentage for bad management to 
its legitimate profits. 


The National saves time for the retailer; it relieves 
him of worry; it saves profits for him. It enables him 
to wait on more customers per day; it enables him to 
oive better service; itenables him to give better values. 


With a National he knows where he stands every 
hour of the day. Geta receipt, printed by the Reeg- 
ister, from him and you will know where you stand 
every day in the month. 


It safeguards you against mistakes, because it safe- 
cuards the dealer against mistakes. “There can’t be 
a dispute over any transaction when you produce a 
National Cash Register receipt. 
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(Continued from Page I! 
seems to 


( ollector 


Any 


posse 


work of art of the 
san enchantment to the 
a halothat only the death of the artist can 
bring. This is not a modern sentiment 
Michelangelo had to contend with it. He 
became infuriated at the praises of the cul- 
tured literati and connoisseurs of his 
over ancient art. he Florentines in 
ticular claimed that nothing c« 
raneous could equal what 


Lime 





mntempo 


had been done 


previously an et hat great art was produced 
by the ancients. In retaliation, Michel- 
angelo carve d a Cupid out of marble, broke 
off a leg and an arm, hid these hi 


studio, and buried after havi 


' 
stained it to make it appear 


the statue, 


old. Later he 





instigated a search for new treasures. Great 
was the joy in Florence among the cogno 
centi and litera | tatue v 
|} unearthed. N« gré en 
for this wonderft ce of the pi 
A new treasure but, wnen 
Michelangelo came among the admiring 
group with the missing leg and arm and fit 
ted them into place, they had to admit that 


| there were ot 


her artists besides the ancient 





| <Acertain class of rich buyers dearly love 
to pay a large price for a work of art if it 
be properly advertised. They have found 
the old-master craze a great boon, having 
had a sad experience with former favor- 
ites among recent painters, such as the 
Bouguereaus, Géromes, Meissoniers and 
those of that day, whose pictures have 
dropped considerably in price since their 
death. The men who painted the old 
tures or sculped this or that ancient statue 
have been dead so many years that their 
work has stood the test of time. Why, 
therefore, ask certain dealers, should the 
make but a moderate commission on a liv- 


| fabulous price for the picture. 


when they 
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Why bother wi 
price when they 
from fifty thousan 
almost an) Exit the 
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pictures of moderate 
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sell 


price? 
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The Rise of Il Greco 
There is a fashion, too, even in old maste 
Sometimes a painter’s work, forgotten for 
several hundred ‘years through one of two 
reasons, is brought to light and a boom is 
started. The ally Soar to the 
first magnitude. 

The and legitimate cause for rest 
citation is when some group of 
painters who are ever willing to discover 
the good, visits a far-away gallery in the 
home of some great master and practical]; 
rediscovers him; as when Manet and 
Whistler revived the interest in Vel: on 1€Z 
after visiting Madrid, or when the S 
tendency of the time fi: lf in sym} 
thy with the works of former painters who 
for years have , peacefully sorgotte n. 
The rediscovery Il Greco, the 
master, and his jump into 
fame and high prices, is a case in point. 
Now no museum or collection is complete 
without its Il Greco, when but 
years ago the writer, then in Spair 
have bought I] Grecos for a song. Painters 
even in Paris were then unaware 
quality and sincerity of this master’s work. 
The recent artistic regeneration of the 
works of that subtle master, Von Meer 
whose limited production and exquisite 
vision and finish have made his picture 
priceless, and rightly another ex- 
ample artistic appreciation and resus- 
citation, always to the dealer’s profit. 
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lhe second cause for resuscitation is when | 


a dealer or group of dealers routs out some 


undiscovered ¢ xample of one of the masters, | 


or collects the works of some little known or 
second-rate old master, forms a pool and 
creates a boom for his works. The dealer 
reasons that, as all the greatest pictures 
are owned by foreign museums or are i! 
closed collections, he must search the coun 
try homes for new finds. England, with 
her great old heirlooms, now seems to be 
the land of promise. The enterprising 
agent discovers that a certain lord or lady 
possesses a canvas by a oe master 
sometimes an indifferent one; he gets int 

communication with th e owner and idieesen 
him or her that the agent can procure a 
There are 


f the | 
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THE GLORY OF CLEMENTINA | EXPERT SHOE MAKING 


Continued from Page 17) 


appreciate each other. ‘‘Won’t Lady 
Louisa and yourself join us?” 

Delighted,” said Mrs. Fontaine. “‘ Miss 
Clementina Wing is quite a character. I 


hould like to see more of her. 


Quixtus, his mind full of sweet atone- 
ment, did not detect any trace of acidity in 


her word 

On the stroke of one, the time appointed 
for luncheon, Clementina and Sheila ap- 
peared a end of the long lounge, 
Tommy and Etta straggling in their wake. 


t the 





Quixtus rose from the table where his three 
friend seated and advanced to meet 
them. Sheila ran forward and he took her 
in | arms and kissed her. 


‘You didn’t ask these children to lunch, 
but I brought ’em.” 

“They're very welcome,” said Quixtus, 
g. 
Tommy, | fair face aflame with joy, 
wrung his hand. ‘I told you I would look 
you up in the Hotel Continental. By Jove! 
I am glad to see you. I’ve been an awful 
ass, you know. Of course | thought 6 

“Hush! Hush!” said Quixtus. “‘ You in- 
troduced me before to this young lady; 
but I most unfortunately have forgotten her 
name.”” 

“M 
proudly. 

Clementina 
them 

* Engaged. Young idiots!”’ 

“My dear Miss Etta!” said Quixtus, 
tuking the hand of the furiously blushing 
“My friend Tommy is an uncom- 
monly lucky fellow.” He nodded at Sheila, 
who hung on to his fingertips. ‘‘ Have you 
With this young lady?”’ 
cried Etta. 
said Tommy, “‘you’re 
You shouidn’t have given us 


Etta Concannon,” said Tommy 


jerked her thumb toward 


girl. 


made friends 
*She’s a darling!” 
**Clementina,”’ 
a wretch! 
away oy 
“You gave yourselves away, you silly 
geese! People have been grinning at you 
all the time you were walking here!” 
Then her glance fell upon the expectant trio 
a little way off. ‘‘Oh,” she said—‘‘those 
people ‘ 


ae 
again. 


“They’re my very good friends,” said 
Quixtus, ‘“‘and I want you to meet them 
again in normal circumstances. I want 

ike them.” 


ced at her in mild appeal. Clemen- 
; twisted into a wry smile. 
right,”” she said. ‘‘Don’t worry. 


So it came to pass that the two women 
1 faced each other: Mrs. Fontaine all 
and fragrance in her simple but 
} wn costume, the chaste 
of her face set off by an equally 
imple ten-guinea black hat with an ostrich 
feather; Clementina rugged, powerful, un- 
tidy in her ill-titting clothes and heavy, 
like shoes; and again between the 
two pairs of eyes was the flicker of rapiers. 
And they were disengaged and 

na turned to Lady Louisa, she felt 
wilt glance travel from thesoles 
of her feet to the rickety old rose in her hat. 
TI are moments when sex gives a woman 
e) in the back of her head. She turned 





exquisitely cut fa 


contour 


busine 
as SOOn a 
lement 


Lhe other 


ere 


ve 





round quickly and surprised the most elu- 

ve ghost of a smile imaginable. For the 
first time in her life Clementina felt her- 
self at a disadvantage. She winced; then 


mentally, so to speak, snapped her fingers. 
What had she to do with the woman—or 
the woman with her? 

All the presentations having been made, 
Quixtus led the way to tne restaurant of the 
hotel, 

“Clementina,” said he, ‘‘may I ask you 
to concede the place of honor for this occa- 
unexpected, most charming and 


on to my 
most welcome guest? 
He indicated Etta, still blushing, into 
whose ear Tommy whispered that his uncle 
lways spoke like a penny book with the 
-. if 








My dear man,” said Clementina, “stick 
me anywhere, so long as it’s next the baby 
and I can see that nobody feeds her on 
anchovies and lobster salad.” 

She understood perfectly. 
eat of wus Mrs. Fontaine's. She 
confounded Mrs. Fontaine. But, anyway, 
what was Mrs. Fontaine to her or she to 
Mrs. Fontaine? 
lhey took their places at the round table 
d for eight. On Quixtus’ right, Etta; on 


The second 


honor 


a 


| 
his left, Mrs. Fontaine; then Sheila, some- 
what awed at the grown-up luncheon party 
and squeezing Pinkie very tight so as to 


give her courage; then Clementina, with 
Huckaby as left-hand neighbor; then Lady 
Louisa; and Tommy next to Etta. 

Clementina kept her word and behaved 
with great civility. Tommy politely ad- 
dressed Lady Louisa, to the immense relief 
of Huckaby, who, thus temporarily free 
from his Martha, plunged into eager con- 
versation with Clementina about her pic- 
ture in the Salon, which had attracted 
considerable attention. He did not tell her 
that, in order to refresh his memory of the 
masterpiece, he had revisited the Grand 
Palais that morning. He praised the tech- 
nic. There was in it that hint of Velasquez 
which so many portrait painters tried for 
and so few got. This pleased Clementina. 
Velasquez was the god of her art. One 
bright space in her dreary youth was her 
life with Velasquez in Madrid. 

“TI, too, once tried to know somethi 
about him,” said Huckaby. “I wrote 
monograph — a wretched compilation only 
in a series of Lives of Great Painters for a 
firm of publishers.” 

Hackwork or not, the authorship of a 
Life of Velasquez was enough to prejudice 
ner in Huckaby’s favor. She learned, too, 
that he was a sometime fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and a univer- 
sity contemporary of Quixtus. Huckaby, 
finding her not the rough-tongued virago 
from whom Quixtus had always shrunk, 
and of whom, at their one meeting at the 
tea room, he himself had not received the 
suavest impression, but a frank, intelligent 


ng 








woman, gradually forgot his anxiety to 
please and talked naturally as a 
man of his scholarship. The i 


that Clementina thought him a pleasant 
and sensible fellow, an opinion which she 
expressed later in the day to Quixtus. 

With regard to Mrs. Fontaine, her prom- 
ise of ladylike behavior was harder to ke ep. 
All through the meal her dislike 
stronger. That Quixtus should bend to- 
ward Etta in his courtly fashion and pay 
her little gallant attentions was but natural; 
indeed, it was charming courtesy toward 
Tommy’s betrothed; but that he should do 
the same to Mrs. Fontaine and add to it a 
subtle shade of intimacy was exasperating. 
In the lady’s attitude, too, toward Quixt 
Clementina perceived an air of proprie- 
torship, a triumphant consciousness of her 
powers of fascination. When Quixtt 
dressed a remark across the table to ¢ 
entina, Mrs. Fontaine adroitly drew his 
attention to herself. Her manner 
Clementina to understand that, although 
a frump of a portrait painter might be an 
important person in a studio, in the 
world outside the attractive woman ha 
victorious preeminence, Now Clementina 
was 4 Woman—and one whose nature had 
lately gone through unusual convulsions. 
She found it difficult to be polite to Mrs. 
Fontaine. Only was there a til 
eruption of the volcano. 

Sheila’s seat at the table being too low 
for her small body, Clementina demanded 
a cushion from the maitre d’hdétel. When, 
after some delay, a waiter brought it she 
was engaged in talk with Huckaby. She 
turned in time to see Mrs. Fontaine about 
to lift Sheila from her seat. With asudden 
rough movement she all but snatched the 
child out I 


VTeW 
grew 








gave 





once 


of the other’s arms and hersellf 
saw to Sheila’s sedentary comfort. 

She didn’t care what Quixtus or any one 
else thought of her. She was not going to 
have this alien woman touch her child. 
The flirtation with Quixtus she could not 
prevent; but no woman born of woman 
should come between her and the beloved 
child of her adoption. 

The incident passed almost unnoticed. 
The meal ended pleasantly. With the 
exception of the two women in their mutual 
attitude, everybody was surprisingly de- 
lighted with everybody else. Etta thought 
Quixtus the very dearest thing, next to 
Admiral Concannon, that had ever a bald 
spot on the top of his head. Clementina, 
in a fit of graciousness, gave Huckaby the 
precious freedom of her studio. He could 
come and look at her pictures whenever he 
liked. Sheila, made much of, went away 
duly impressed with her new friends. 
Quixtus rubbed his hands at the success of 
his party. The apparently irreconcilable 
were reconciled, difficulties were vanishing 
rapidly, his path stretched out before him 
in rosy smoothness. 

But Tommy’s quick eyes had noticed 
the snatching of Sheila. 
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know nothing at all about her.” 
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“Not for 
dear. Tommy, take the infernal thing. 
My dear,” said he, lifting Sheila in his 
arms, “if I know anything of Tommy he 
will have that tune going for the next seven 
hours.” 

She allowed herself to be carried in 
seraphic content to the entrance Ol the Ca 
in which was the compartment reserves 
for the party. Tommy carried the lamb, 
and Clemen tina and Etta followed. 

‘That kid,” said Tomn y; 
into the heart of a parsnip.’ 

Clementina, to whom the remark was 
addressed, walked three or four steps in 
silence. Then she said: 

‘Tommy, if I hear you say a thing like 
that again I'll box your ears!” 

He stared at her in amazement. He 
had paid a spontaneous and sincere tribute 
to the child over whom she had gone crazy. 
What more could she want? She moved a 
step in advance, leaving him free to justify 
himself with Etta, who agreed with him 
in the proposition that Clementina for the 
last two days was in a very cranky mood. 
Very ni ee the proposition of the two 
How could they divine that the 
moisture in Clementina’s eyes had nothing 
whatsoever to do with She 7 appreciatior 





ea 





would creep 


innocent 


of the vocal lamb or her adine to be 
carried by Quixtus? How ad they di 
vine that at the possibility of which the 
cruelty and insolence of youth would have 
caused eens both to shriek with inex- 
tinguishable laughter? And how was 
Tommy P generous-hearted lad that he wa 
to know that this one unperceptive speech 
of his sent him hurtling out of the land of 
romance down to common earth? Hence- 
forward Tommy, though a 

chamber in Clementina’s heart, was to 

| ! 








walk in and out just *h the 
tiniest pang was he a ( "hen 
what could Tommy you 
or I or any other male thing bor 
know of a woman? We good 





easy men—with confident and careless 
| tread, through the familiar garden; an d 
ly terra firma miraculous: 

ceuses to ex a d, head over heels, we 
go down a precipice How came it that we 
were unaware of its existence? Mystere! 

Whe could interpret the soul La Gio- 

conda? Leonardo da Vinci least of all. It 

is all very well to give a man a vote; he is 
a transparent anima 1 and you know the 
way the dunde rhead is going to use it; but 
the incalculable and Pye ennic way in 
which women will use it will make humanity 
blink. Let us, therefore, aailion Tommy 
for staring in amazement at Clementina. 

He sought refuge in Etta. From Scylla, 

perhaps, to Charybdis; but, for the present, 
| Charybdis sat smiling, the most innocent 

and bewitching monster in the world. 

Leaving the three children in the com- 
partment, Clementina and Quixtus walked, 
for the last few moments before the train 
started, up and down the platform. 

“ts suppose you'll soon be coming back 
to London?” said Clementina. 

“T think so,” said he. ‘‘Now that the 
Grand Prix is over, Paris is emptying 
rapidly.” 

“Parrot!” thought Clementina, once 
more confounding the instructress; but 
she said blankly: ‘‘ What difference in the 
world can it make to you whether Paris is 
empty or not?” 

He smiled good-naturedly. ‘‘To tell the 
honest truth, none. Yes. I must be get- 
ting home again.’ 

“Of course there'll be a certain amount 
of worry with Hammersley’s affairs,”’ she 
said; “‘but I hope you've got something 
else to do to occupy your mint d.” 

“T want to settle down to systematic 
work,” replied Quixtus. 

““What kind of work?” 

“Well,” said he, with an apologetic air, 
‘I mean to extend my little handbook on 
The Household Arts of the Neolithic a 
into an ssn and comprehensi\ 
treatise. I’ve been gathe ring mate rial tor 
years. I’m anxious to begin.’ 

“Begin tomorrow,” said Clementina. 
“And whenever you feel lonely come and 
read bits of it to Sheila and me.” 

And thus came about the surprising 
and monstrous alliance between Clementina 
and prehistoric man. Dead men’s jawbones 
had some use after all! 

“En voiture!’ cried the guard. 

““Goodby, my dear Clementina!” said 
Quixtus. ‘‘We have had a memorable 
meeting.” 

“We have, indeed. You are sending 
away three very happy people.” 

‘Why not four?” 


then, sudder 
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But she only smiled wryly and said: | 
“Goodby. God bless you! And kee p out as cs @ 
of mischief!’’ And she clambered into the V 
The began to move to the faint ] ni ] 
ral ol he je oO in Faust, anc . \ 
Sheila blew him from the carriage (Accredited) 
ndow. He re mded until the little 
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y leaps and bounds daily. I’m be- 
com ad a fanatical believer in the copy- 
book. I’mvirtuous. I’m happy. Industry 
is a virtue. My virtue is to be rewarded 
by industry. Therefore virtue is its own 
reward. 

‘What industry? 

‘I’m going to collaborate with our friend 
book he’s talking about,’ re- 


in the new 





plied Huckaby, with a surviving touch of 

boastfulnes ‘There is also a possibility 

of my taking over the secretaryship of the 
” 


Anthropological Society. 
‘You're lucky! ’ said Lena Fontaine. 
**How’s goodness with you: > a 
he usual slump. Shares going dirt 
cheap. No one see ms to have any use for 
virtue in a woman.” 
‘Husbands seem to have, as I’ve already 


sugge sted to you. 
ave you any particular husband to 
suggest poe 
He cast on her a glance of admiration, 


for in her outward seeming she was an 
object for any man’s forgivable desire; 
and he said in a tone not wholly of banter: 
‘The humble individual in front of you 
would have no chance, I suppose?” 


She laughed. ‘‘None whatever.” 

‘You'll pardon my presumption in mak- 
ing the offer; but could I, en galant homme, 
do otherwise . 


‘No,” she 


‘you couldn't. 


replied good-humoredly, 
If you had five thousand a 


al vould pay me to think, for you’re 
not unsympathetic. But, as you haven't, 
I've no use for you—as a husband, bien 
entendu.” 

It was a jest. They laughed. Presently 
a cloud obscured the sunshine of her 
laughter. She leaned over the table. 


‘Eustace Huckaby, are you or are you 
not my friend?” 

For once in her dealings with a man whose 
will she desperately craved, she was 
She dropped the conscious play of 
but she forgot the liquid 
plendor of her eyes and the dangerous 
nearness of her face to his. 

‘Your friend!” he eried, laying his hand 
m her wrist. ‘Can you doubt it? I am, 


yood 


sincere. 
-! 


clance and tone; 


indeed. I swear it!’ 

‘Do you know why I'm staying here 
apparently wasting my time?” 

‘I’ve supposed something was up; but 
my supposition seemed too absurd!” 

‘Why absurd?” 


“Quixtus as a husband?” 
‘Yes. Why not?” 


He released her wrist and fell back in 
his chair. He frowned and tugged at his 
beard. 

‘Do you care for him?” 

“Yes—in a way—I sincerely do. If you 
mean—have I fallen desperately in love 
with him?—well, I haven’t. That would 
be absurd. It’s not my habit to fall in 
love.”’ 

“What would you get out of it?”’ 

She made an impatient gesture. ‘Rest. 


He’s a wealthy man 
all the comfort I need. 
poverty. And he would be 


Peace. Happiness. 
sand would give me 
I couldn't f face 
kind to me.’ 


‘And he pardon the brutality “y i! 
question -what would he get out of " 
“I’m a lady, after all,”’ she said, ‘ al 

I know how to run a large house; and 
as a woman I’m not unattractive. And 
I'd run straight. Temperamentally I am 
| straight. That’s frank. Whatever im- 
pulses I’ve had within me with regard to 
running off the rails have been the other 
way. Oh, God! yes!" she added, with a 
little shiver and averted eyes. “I'd run 


straight.” 

“What about ghosts of the past rising 
up and queering things?” 

“I'd take my chance.” 

Huckaby lit another cigarette. ‘“‘He 
looks on you asa spotless angel of purity a 
said he. “If he married you on that as- 
sumption and learned things afterward 
there.would be the devil to pay. He’s been 
hit like that already and he went off his 
head. Ishouldn’t like him to have another 
experience. Why not tell him something 
just a little?” 

She raised both hands in nervous protest. 
“Oh, no, no! The woman who does that is 
a fool. It never comes off. Let him take 
me for what he thinks I am and I'll see that 
Iremainso. Trust me. It will be all right. 

_ You’re the only impediment.” 
“To” 


“Of course. You have it in your power 
to give me away at any time. That’s why 
I asked you whether you were my friend.” 
Huckaby tugged at his beard and pon- 
| dered deeply. He meant, with all the fresh 
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energy of new resolve, to be loyal to Quix- 
tus. But how could he stand in the way of 
a woman seeking salvation? Lena Fontaine 
held out her hand across the table. 

“*Speak!’’ she said. 

He took her hand and pressed it. 

“T’ll be your friend in this,’”’ said he. 

She thanked him with her eyes and rose 

**Let us go back to the others or they’l! 
think we’re having a horrible flirtation.” 

On this and on the succeeding days she 
discovered a subtle change in Quixtus 
tude toward her. His manner had grown, 
if possible, more courteous, it betrayed a 
more delicate admiration, a more grace- 
ful homage to the beautiful and charming 
woman. Before his Marseilles visit 
had found it an easy task to appeal to the 
fool that grins in every man. A trick of 
eyes and voice was enough to set him —_ 
making in what she had termed the Quixti 
manner. Now the task was more difficu 
She found herself confronted by a greater 
sensitiveness that did not respond to the 





attl- 


she 


obvious invitation. He was up in the 
clouds, more chivalrous, more idealistic. 
With a sigh she gathered her skirts 


together and climbed to the higher plane. 

And all this on Quixtus’ part was sheer 

remorse—atonement for the unspeakable 
insult. The thought of having dared to 
make coarse love to this exquisite creature 
filled him with horrified dismay. 
+ So began the little comedy of the seduc- 
tress seeking to captivate the man who 
shrank with horror from playing the part 
of the seducer. 

The fine weather broke. Torre 
swept Paris. Lena Fontaine 
flect. Summer Paris in rain is no place 
for junketing, even on the high plane 
She knew the elementary axiom of sex 
relations, that the woman who bores 
man is lost. The high planes were all right 
when you looked down from themone har! m- 
ing objective things; but, after all, a man 
has to be amused, and fun the high 
planes is a humor dangerously attenuated. 
She announced an immediate departure 
from Paris. 


“If you 


tial rains 
began to re 


on 


would accept the 
Huckaby and myself, we should be 
ored,”’ said Quixtus. ‘‘ Unless, of 
we should be in the way.” 

She laughed. ‘My dear friend, did you 
ever hear of men being in the way when 
women were traveling? <A lone 
never more conspicuously 


escort ol 
hon- 


course, 


woman Is 


lonesome than 





en voyage. All the other women around 
who have men to look after them look at 
one with a kind of patronizing pity, as 





though they said: ‘Poor thing, that ¢ an t 





rake up a man from anywhere!’ it 
makes one want to scratch!” 

“Does it, really?”’ smiled Quixtus. 

“Tt does.” She laughed again and 
sighed. ‘‘A lone woman has much to put 
up with—malicious tongues not the least. 

“My dear Mrs. Fontaine,” said he, 


“what tongue coulc 1 be so malicious as to 
spe ak evil of you?” 

‘There are thousands in this gossipy 
world. Our little friendship and camara- 
derie of the last fortnight—sweetness and 
innocence itself!—who knows what mis- 
interpretation slanderers might put on it?”’ 

Quixtus flushed and drew his gaunt body 
to its full height. ‘I’m not pugilistic by 
habit,”” said he; “but if any man made 
such an insinuation I should knock him 
down.’ 

“It would be more likely a woman.” 

“Then,” said he, ‘I think I could man- 
age to convey to her, without brut lity, 
that she was a disgrace to her sex. 

She fluttered a glance at him. ‘I should 
like to have you always as a champion.” 

“Tf I understand the word gentleman 
aright,”’ said Quixtus, “he is alw: Lys the 
champion of the unprotected woman. 

“T happen to be a woman,” she said, 
“‘and seek the particular rather than the 
general. I said my champion, Doctor 
Quixtus. Now don’t say that the greater 
includes the less, or I shall fall through the 
tioor.”’ 

He was too much in earnest 
with her in her coquetry. 

‘*Mrs. Fontaine,” said he, with a bow, 
“no one will ever dare speak evil of you in 
my presence.” 

She rose —they were sitting in the lounge. 

“Thank you,” she said, falling in with 
his earnest mood. ‘‘Thank you. I shall go 
back to London with a light heart.” 

And, like a wise woman, she cut short 
the conversation there, and went upstairs 
to dress for dinner. 


to smile 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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| The thoroughfare 


| that h 
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(Continued from Page 14 


was crowded, the day 
bright and fair, the time twelve o'clock noon. 
Presently the oil merchant approached and 
the bravo, first glancing about him to make 
sure that he had a “gallery,’’ went up to 
him, placed the pistol at his head and fired. 
He was immediately arrested and indicted 
for murder. 

Now twenty witnesses had seen him fire 
the fatal shot. Yet there was not the 
slightest reason in the world why he should 
have done such athing. Upon the trial my 


client insisted on simply denying that he 
had done anything of the kind. I had nat- 
urally assumed that he would either claim 


that the shooting had accidental or 
e had fired in self-defense, after he 
been attacked by the deceased. 
But no—he had had no pistol, did not 
know the man and had not killed him. 
Why should he have killed him? he in- 
quired. No one could answer the question, 
least of all the jury. The twenty 


been 


had first 


witnesses 


were positive that we had wenn so, but he 
was equally positive that he vad not. No 
one could offer the slightest explanation of 
the deed—if it had in fact iin n place 


The jury puzzled over the case for hours, at 


one time, I am informed, being on the point 


of ac quittin g the prisoner for lack of proof 
of any motive. They reasoned, with per- 
fect logic, that it was almost if not quite 


as improbable that the defendant should in 
broad daylight on a public street have shot 
down a man aguinst whom he had not the 
slightest grudge, as that twenty common- 


| place citizens should be mistaken as to 
what they had seen. Whether they were 
aided in reaching a verdict by “the im- 





| business. 
| activities I 


| recovered for a client seems to me 


plements of dec * { do not know, but 


in the end they found my client guilty and 


sion’ 


in due course he paid the penalty upon the 
scaffold. The plain fact was that the man 
was a“ bravo” who took a childish and vain 


pride in killing } C0 yple. He killed for the 
love of killing, or rather for the egotistic 
satisfaction of being talked of as a killer. 
At any rate there are many like him. 
While his defense unsuccessful, he 
came near enough to escaping to point out 
the value of a bold denial in many acriminal 
case. 

Our clients consisted, 
of three clearly defi 
Criminals, their victims, and persons 





was 


for the most part, 
ne id classes of persons: 


in- 


volved in marital or quasi-marital difficul- | 


he most 
did 


ties. These last furnished by far t 
interesting quota of our business and, 


not professional confidence seal my lips, 
I could recount numerous entertaining 
anecdotes concerning some of what are 


usually regarded as New York’s most re- 
spectable, not to say strait-laced, house- 
holds. A family skeleton is the criminal 
lawyer’s stron a ally. Once you can 
locate him and drag him forth you have 
but to rattle his bones ever so little and the 
paternal bank account is at your mercy. 
New York is prolific of ske letons of this 
generic p we and Gottlieb had a mag- 
nificent collection. When naught else was 
doing we used to stir them up and revive 
Over this feature of the firm’s 

feel obliged, however, from a 
natural feeling of delicacy, to draw a veil. 
Our function usually consisted in offering 
to see to it that a certain propesed action, 
based on certain injudicious letters, should 
be discontinued upon the payment of a 
certain specified sum of money. These 
sums ranged in amount from five to twen ty 
thousand dollars, of which we retained only 
one half. I understand that some lawyers 
take more than this percentage, but for 
such I have only contempt. A member of 
a learned and honorable profession should 
be scrupulous in his conduct, and to keep 
for oneself more than: half the money 
to be 
bordering on the unethical. But perhaps 
I am over-squeamish. 

Of course we had a great deal of the or- 
dinary “‘knockdown-and-drag-out ” variety 
of assault, robbery, theft and homicide 
cases. Most of these our clerks attended 
to, but the murder cases Gottlieb defended 
in person, and in this he was so singularly 
successful that there was hardly a cele- 
brated trial in which he was not retained 
in some capacity or other. For he was an 
adept in all those little arts that make a 
jury feel well disposed toward a lawyer, and 
as a word artist he was unsurpassed. Gott- 
lieb could, I believe, have wrung tears from 
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| thousand dollars some of the purchasers | 


EVENING POST 


up for one of our clients and is an excellent 
example of a perfectly harmless and leg: il 
advertisement that might easily become 
fraudulent. We will suppose that the cor- 
poration owned one-quarter of an acre of 
wood lot about ten miles from a region 
where copper was being mined. 


SAWHIDE 
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PRESENT 


COPPERS 
Tuls St 
FIGURES ! 


TO Buy 


The C ympany’s lands are located near the heart 
of Copper district, not far from properties now 
paying from forty to sixty per cent ayear. There 
is no reason in the world why Sawhide should not do 
as well if not better. With imme 
ore just beneath the surface 
is completed Sawhide \ 


nse quantities 0 
, when our hew smeite 


yubtedly prove one 
ne 








of the best dividend pa in the cor 
the Rosensteins and other well-known 
are largely interested in the stock, it is only a 


question of time before it will be marked up out 
of sight. The properties have great surface value 
and are rolling in ‘timber and mineral wealth 


This is a fair example of a perfectly safe 
variety of advertisement that does not 
commit the author to anything. As long 


as thereisa pie ce of land somewhere : and al 
actual incorporated company the stock of 
which, however valueless, is being offered 
for sale, the mere fact that the writer in- 
dulges himself in rosy prophecies does not 
endanger him so far as the criminal law 
is concerned. It is only when he foolishly 
and usually quite as unconsciously —makes 
some definite alle gation, such as, for in- 
stance, that the company “ow ns six h 
dred acres of fully devel loped m 
property,” or has ‘‘a smelter in actt 
operation on the ground,” or “ 
sixty- five per cent on its capital in the past 
year,” that the financier runs the slightest 
risk. It may be that a purchaser pe 
find it so difficult to prove the falsity of 
of the statements upon which he had relie m= 
in purchasing wa stock that the vendor 
would practically be immune, but in the 
days of muc kraking and of a hysteric = 
public conscience prosecutors sometimes 
go to the most absurd lengths and spend 
ridiculous amounts of money out of the 
county treasuries to send promoters to jail. 
They are apt to have a hard time of it, 
however. I recall one scheme in which a 
client of mine was interested, involving 
the flotation of about a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of railroad stock. The circu- 
lars, printed by a famous engraver and 
stationer, were twenty pages in length and 
contained the minutest description of the 
company’s board of directors, rolling stock, 
capitalization, bond interests in 
other railroads, government grants of land, 
and the like. They were embellished with 
beautiful photogravures of deep cuts, sus- 
pension bridges, snow-sheds, railroad 
yards and roundhouses. The promoter did 
a mail-order business and sold the stock by 
the bagful to elevator men, trained nurses, 
policemen, porters, clerks and servant girls 
After he had salted away about forty 





issues, 


began to get anxious about their dividends. 
None were forthcoming, and as the pro- 


| moter was inclined to be indefinite as to 


| out a fact that, 


|} ment as to where 


future prospects he was presently arrested. 
But when the case came to trial I pointed 
strange as it may seem, 
practically no one of the multitude of stock- 
holders had previously noticed, namely, 
that the circulars made no actual state- 
the railroad was located. 


| By inference it might well have been sup- 


| indictment had to be dismissed. 


posed to be somewhere in Canada; but 
there was no such fact clearly alleged. Of 
course it was impossible for the prosecutor 
to prove that my client did not own a 
railroad somewhere in the world, and the 
Negations 
are extremely hard to establish, and therein 
lies the promoter’s safety. If he sticks to 


| generalities, no matter how they glitter, he 


is immune. Had my railroad promoter 
inserted a single word descriptive of the 
location of his franchise or his terminals 
he would now be in Sing Sing instead of 
owning a steam yacht and spending his 
winters in Florida. 

From the foregoing the reader will ob- 


| serve that the first-class criminal lawyer 


by no means devotes his time to defend- 
ing mere burglars and ‘‘strong-arm”’ men. 
The élite of the profession do as gilt-edged 
an office practice as the most dignified 
corporation attorneys. Indeed, in many 
respects their work is strictly identical. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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made by ny certain 
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cried. 
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of you in hell!” 
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all who are to be seen in hell!” 

By Abner’s manner I knew that the end 
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signed; but he did not come—neither on 
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him swinging from his elm tree. 
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